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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


JOHN W. LOVELL, Publisher, 24 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


Best Editions of Standard Publications. 


Knight’s Popular Hist. of England. 
The first American edition of this, the only complete 
Standard History of England. The type is new, clear, 


and readable, the cy of a good quality, the size the now 
popular 12mo, and the binding neat and durable. 8 vol- 
umes, 12mo, 600 pp. each, cloth, black and gold, $10,00. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 
The History of England from the Ascension of James II. 


By THomas BABINGTON MAcauLay. 5 volumes 12mo, 
600 pp. each, cloth, $5.00. 


Schmitz’s Ancient History. 

A Manual of Ancient History from the Remotest 
Times to the Overthrow of the Western Empire, 
A.D. 476. By Dr. Leonnarp Scumirz, Ph.D., LL.D., 
F.RS.E.; with Copious Chronological Tables. One hand- 


some volume of 580 pages. New electrotype plates, from 
large, clear type, fine paper, handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt back and side, $1.25. 


Complete in one handsome Volume of 730 Pages 12mo, 


Taine’s History of Eng. Literature. 


Translated from the French by H. Van LAvwN, one of the 
Masters of the Edinburgh Academy. 730 pp. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt back and side, $1.50. 


This edition has been prepared to meet the demand for a 
cheap, unabridged edition of this standard work. It is an ex- 
act reprint of the four-volume English edition, is printed from 
new eT plates especially made for the work, on fine 


Rollin’s Ancient History. 
The Ancient History of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes and Persians, Gre- 


cians and Macedonians. By CHARLES New 
electrotype plates, from large, clear type. 4 volumes, 
12mo0, 789 pp. each, cloth, beveled edges, $6.00. 


Pliutarch’s Lives. 
Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men, with a Life of Plu- 
tarch, translated from the Greek by Jonn DrypDEN. The 


whole carefully revised and corrected. New electrotype 
plates, from large, clear type. 3 volumes 12mo, 600 pp., 
cloth, gilt top, $4.50. 


Shakespeare’s Complete Works. 


The Works of William Shakespeare, from the Text of 


Clark and Wright. With a Copious Glossary; to which is 


added an Index to familiar passages, and an Index to the 
Characters in each Play. volume, 12mo, 1104 pages, 
cloth, $1.25. 


Dean Swift’s Choice Works. 


The Choice Works of Dean Swift, in Prose and Verse, 


carefully reprinted from the original editions. With Me- 
moir, Portrait, and Illustrations. 1 volume, 12mo, 760 pp., 
cloth, $2.50. 


Dean Swift’s Complete Works. 


Charles Lamb’s Complete Works. |The complete Works of Dean Swift, in six handsome 


The Complete Works, in Prose and Verse, of Charles 
Lamb, from the original edition, with the canceled pas- 
sages restored, and many pieces now first collected. Ed- 
ited and prefaced by A. H. SHkPHERD, with Portraits and 


12mo volumes, bound in cloth. Price $1.50 a volume, or 


for the set, $9.00. 
The only complete edition published in this country. 


Todhunter’s Euclid. 


fore The Elements of Euclid, for the use of Schools and Colleges, 


1 vol. 12mo, 790 pp., cloth, $2.50. 


Thomas Hood’s Choice Works. 

The Choice Works of Thomas Hood, in Prose and 
Verse, including the cream of the Comic Annals, with 
Life of the Author. Portrait and over 200 illustrations. 
1 volume, 12mo, 780 pp., cloth, $2.50. 


Culliver’s Travels. 
By Dean Swirt. One handsome 12mo volume, large type, 
illustrated, bound in cloth, $1.00. 


comprising the first six Books, and portions of the eleventh 
and twelfth Books. With Notes, an Appendix, and Ex- 
— by I. TopHuNTER, M.A., F.R.S. 1 volume, 16mo, 
cloth. 


‘Douglas’s Initiatory Crammar. 


An Initiatory Grammar, for the use of Junior Pupils, in- 


tended as an introduction to the Principles of English 
Grammar. By JAMES DouGLas, Ph.D. Revised edition, 
to which is added a concise Supplementary Treatise on the 
Analysis of Sentences. 1 volume, 16mo, cloth limp. 


paper, and is handsomely bound. : | 


w@- Complete Catalogues mailed 


on application. Address 


JOHN W. LOVELL, Publisher, 


R24 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Standard Books for Every Teacher’s Library, 


PUBLISHED BY 


CLAXTON, REMSEN HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626. 628, Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


NOW READY! 


A Complete and Unabridged Translation 


LECOUVE’S “ART OF READING,” 


With Notes, mainly Biographical or Critical, and, where 
deemed necessary, pretty full, on the many Authors, 
Orators, Professors, Dramatic Writers, Actors, Actresses, 
Artists, Institutions, &c., so frequently alluded to in the 
text,—eighty-seven in all. ithout some aid of this kind 
the ordinary American reader can hardly avpreciate the 


boo!:. 
By Prof. EDWARD ROTH, A.M. 


With an Excellent Portrait of ERNEST LEGOUVE, 
of the French Academy. 


Ministers, Teachers, Lawyers, Actors, Lecturers, and 
Speakers in general, should be particularly interested in this 
work, as it gives them, COMPLETE AND WITHOUT 
ABRIDGMENT, the ideas of one of the first Readers in 
Europe, on this most important art. 

376 Pages, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 


Giving the Derivation, Source, and Origin of Common Phrases, 
Allusions, and Words that have a Tale to Tell. By the Rev. 
E. Copnam Brewer, LL.D. Fourth Edition. 1014 pages. 
Cloth, $3.50; half calf, $6.00, 


resort in the City, and are 


THE “ AVON” EDITION. 
The Complete Works 


In issuing “ The Avon Shakespeare,” the Publishers 
claim for it very great superiority over any octavo edition 
heretofore published, and for the following reasons : 


Purity and Accuracy of the Text. 

The Large and Clear Type. 

The Plots of the Piays. 

Elegance of Illustration. 

A Clossarial Index of Terms. 

A Craphic Life of Shakespeare. 

Alphabetical Index of the Characters. 

to 

© work contains 966 pages and 24 full-page 

illustrations. 


STYLES OF BINDING AND PRICES. 


Cloth, Extra, gilt back, printed in black, front and back, $3.00 
Cloth, Super Extra, gilt back, gold center, gilt edge, 5 


coce 


Half Turkey Morocco, cloth sides, gold center, gilt edge, 


Full Sheep, marbled edge, full rolled edge, in gold, . . 50 
00 
Full Turkey Morocco, antique, gold center, gilt edge, . 00 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT. = 


*~" Teachers and others visiting the National Educational Associati at Philadelphi 
* von ia, 


Popular Histories. 


PRICES REDUCED. 
MACAULAY’S ENCLAND. 


Complete. Edited by his sister, Lady Trevelyan; a Memoir 
by Dean Milman; and Additional Notes, a Sketch of his Life 
and Writings, and a General Index, by S. Austin Allibone. 
Steel Portrait. 

Five vols., ‘‘ Crown Edition,” cloth, extra gilt, . . . $5.00 
library sheep, . . 7.50 
half calf, giltextra, . . 15.00 


HUME’S ENCLAND. 


A new edition, with the author’s last corrections and im- 
provements; to which is prefixed a short account of his life, 
written by himself. 

Six vols., with portrait, “ Crown Ed.,” cloth, extra gilt, nS 
sheep 
half calf, giltex., 18.00 


CIBBON’S ROME. 
With Notes by Rev. H. H. Milman. A new edition ; to 
which is added a complete Index of the whole work. 
Six vols., with portrait, “Cr. Ed.,” cloth, extra gilt, . $6.00 
sheep, library style, 9.00 
oe half calf, gilt extra, 18.00 


ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 


“ “cc 


A new stereot Large type, cloth, gilt, . . . $10.00 
edition in four 
vols., 8vo, half calf, git extra, 18.00 


July 29, 30, and 31, will find our store one of the pleasantest places of 
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~ Adopted as the Text-Book of United States History in all the Schools 


YOUNG 


FOLKS’ 


of the City of Boston. 


HISTORY THE UNITED STATES. 


— BY — 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Square 16mo. 


380 pages... 


With over 100 Illustrations. 


Special Rates for Introduction into Schools. A Copy will be mailed, postage paid, to any address, for Examination, on receipt of One Dollar. 


EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TEXT-BOOKS, CITY OF BOSTON, 1879. 


The History of the United States, as a branch of study, has received the careful consi 


deration its importance deserves. The committee are aware that many 


instructors insist upon having text-books so arranged that answers may be readily found and detached from the text to correspond with set questions printed in the 


volume; or that the substance of each paragraph shall be epitomized in a word, or a brief phr 


though it may be at the expense of a proper understanding of the subject. 


But the method of instruction which demands such an arrangement of the text-books has been 
and value of this adaptation of the text to the printed question, or the question to the text, or 
greatly overrated; and some of the most progressive educators 
a book in which this arrangement has been disregarded, the committee feel that they advise a step in the dir 
of the United States” for adoption as the text-book in this branch, they regard it as fully equal to all the re 
choice language, a fascinating story of our country’s history, which is not th 


regard these peculiarities of a text-book as 


e less instructive because it is 


interesting. 


ase, at the beginning, or elsewhere, thereby economizing valuable time, 


undergoing rapid changes within the past few years. The importance 
even the topical element, have, H 

positive hinderances rather than helps. In recommending 
ection of true progress. In submitting “ Higginson’s History 
quirements of our schools. Written by a scholar, it gives, in 


in the opinion of your committee, been 


The committee believe that its adoption will simplify the course of instruction, while it will add the needed element of attractiveness. 


(FROM ONE OF OUR BEST TEACHERS.] 


“| take great pleasure in recommending Hi 


nson’s Young Folks’ History af the United States, 


Having 


used it in the class-room for the past six months with increasing interest, I can speak of its merits from this 


test, which alone will fit one to speak with entire confidence of the merits of a text-book. 
cisms which had been made upon it as ‘a book interesting enough to read, but not adapted for class drill.’ 
not find that criticism at all valid, if the book is used as its author designed. 


I know well the criti- 
Ido 
It creates, at once, an interest in 


the subject of United States history, which the ordinary manuals, written merely as drill-books, cannot arouse. 
It stimulates the pupils to read more extended histories and biography, and develops that love of the subject 


which alone can render the study a profitable one. 
can also be used as well for a regular drill-book as an 
utility as an nt for arousing an interest in this stu 
will be recognized more and more, 


In the hands o 
text-book with which I am acquainted. 

which is not as yet generally oneromniet in our schools, 
ery traly yours, H. M. WILL 


a teacher of ordinarily good judgment it 
I hope that its 


ARD, 
Princ. of Vermont Academy, Saxton’s River, Vt.”’ 


(From A NORMAL SOHOOL TEACHER.) 
“ We have used Higginson’s United States History with satisfaction and success. The author invests the sub- 
~ with such interest, there is so much of life and movement in his pages, that one careful reading of this book 
8 worth more than the most diligent study of some text-books which we have previously used. 


“The use of this book will effect.a saving of half the time heretofore devo’ 


to United States history, will 


leave upon the pupil’s mind clearer impressions, and, in place of the aversion too often ay ye this study, 
Cc. C. UNDS 


will excite an interest that will demand further gratification. 


Princ. of State Normal School, Farmington, Me.” 


(From WM. A. MOWRY, PRIN. OF ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I.) 


“Itis the best youth's history of our country that I have seen. 
It is not only instructive, but entertaining to them. I find that about 


phic style the young people /ike it. 


One of its chief merits is, that from its . 


fty of my pupils, besides the history class, have read it through.” 


- Catalogues of our various publications in every department of literature mailed free to any address, on application. 
Special terms to Teachers and Librarians. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


41and 45 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL 


IN EW 


PUBLICATIONS. 


A HISTORY OF BROME. Awply illustrated 
with Engravings, Maps, and Plans. By R. F. 
Leighton, Ph.D. (Lips.) 520 pages, 12imo, introduc- 
tion price $1.10. 

The above volume has been prepared for Anderson’s 
“Historical Series” by Dr. ighton, who has made 
Ronian history a special study for many years; and his 
aim in this volume has been to present the history of 
Rome in the light of the most recent investigations. 


AN ANALYTICAL FRENCH READER. 
With English Exercises for Translation, and Oral 
Exercises for Practice in Speaking; Questions on 
Grammar; Paradigms of Verbs, Regular and Irreg- 
ular; Notesand Vocabulary. In two parts: 

Part First—Fables, Anecdotes, and Short Stories. 
Part Second—Selections from best modern authors. 
By Prof. J. G. Keetels, author of “ Analytical and 
Practical French Grammar,” ‘A Child’s Lllus- 
trated First Book in French.’’ 350 pages, 12mo, at- 
tractively bound, introduction price $1.00. 


A POPULAB SCHOOL HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. In which are in- 
serted as part of the narrative, selections from the 
writings of eminent American historians and other 
American writers of note. To which are added the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States, with Copious Notes, &c. 
Fully illustrated with -* Ww Portraits, Views, &c. 
By Jobn J. Anderson, Ph.D., author of a Series of 
pe 360 pages 12mo, introduction price 
83 cts. 


COMPLETE INTELLECTUAL 
ARITHMETIC. Adapted to Classes in Gram- 
mar Schools and Academies. By James B. Thom- 
son, LL.D., author of “ Thomson’s Series of Arith- 
metics and Practical Algebra.” 168 pages, 16mo, 
cloth, introduction price 25 ets. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS---G RAMMAR~COMPOSITION. 
A Complete Course in Two Books only. 


GRADED LESSONS IN ENGLISH. An 
Elementary English Grammar, consisting of One 
Hundred Practical Lessons, carefully graded and 
adapted to the class-room. 164 pages, 16mo, bound 
in linen, introduction price 30 cts. 


HIGHER LESSONS IN ENGLISH. A 
Work on English Grammar and Com sition, in 
which the science of the language is mete tributary 
to the art of expression. A course of Practical Les- 
sons, carefully graded and adapted to every-day 
= in the school-room. By Alonzo Reed, uM 
Caras in English Grammar in the Brooklyn 
and Polytechnic Institute; and Brainerd 
Laloge, A.M., Professor of English Language and 

nstitute. 16m cl 
Reece, 0, bound in cloth, 


me PRACTICAL ALGEBRA. Adapted 

. the improved method of instruction in Schools, 

cadeumice, and Colleges. By James B. Thomson 

-D., author of a Series of Arithmetics. 312 
Pages, 12mo, introduction price $3 cts. 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE. [Illustrated with 
numerous elegant Engravings and Maps, colored 
and uncolored. By John J. Anderson, Ph.D., au- 
thor of “ Histories of the United States,” “ Manual 
of General History,” “ History of England,” “ His- 
torical Readers,” &c. 370 pages, handsomely bound, 
introduction price $1.00. 


PRIMARY NORMAL SPELLER; or, 
First Lessous in the Art of Writing 
Words. Fully illustrated. By A. G. Beecher. 

124 pages, introduction price 20 cts. 

This Pook teaches spelling by a new and improved 

method that makes the lesson attractive and interesting. 


A COLLEGIATE COURBSE IN THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. Comprising a 
Complete Grammar in Two Parts. 

Part First—A Treatise on French Pronunciation ; 
Rules of Gender; Etymology; Exercises for Trans- 
lation; the Latin elements common to both the 
French and English. 

Part ty a Collection of Idioms; 
Exercises for Translation and Vocabulary. 

By Prof J. G. author tical and 

tical French Grammar,” ementary 
Grammer,” A Child’s Illustrated First 
Book in French.” 550 pages, 12mo, attractively 
bound, introduction price $1.20. 


Books for introduction delivered in any part of the United States, express charges pald, at prices named. 


IS™ Any of the above works sent to teachers for examination, post-paid, on receipt of the 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 


introduction price. 


& Barclay Street, New York. 


A New and Popular List of School Books 


REPRESENTING 


THE MOST APPROVED METHODS OF MODERN TEACHING. 


Published in an Attractive Style, in Durable Binding, and at Low Rates. 


Raub’s Arithmeties. 


Uniting Oral and Written Arithmetic, 
Complete in Two Books. 


These Arithmetics are arranged in a logical and sys- 
tematic order, and are natural in the development of 
the subject. They are just what active, practical, and 
progressive teachers want. 


Sample sets sent for examination on receipt of 70 cts. 


Raub’s Normal Readers. 


Complete in Five Books. 


They are well graded, contain excellent selections, and 

seve a new method of teaching Emphasis. They have 
largely introduced since their completion last Sep- 

tember, and are giving most excellent satisfaction where 

used. 

A set sent, postage paid, on receipt of $1.20, 


Sharpless’s Geometry. 


This Geometry, just ——— gives concise demon- 
strations, a chapter on Mensuration and one on MOD- 
ERN GEOMETRY, and contains many new features 
not found in any other work of this kind. 


Buckwalter’s Spellers. 


These Spellers, just published, were written after 
many years experience in teaching ; and many new and 
valuable features, enabling the pupils to more readil 
obtain a knowledge of this difficult branch will be foun 
in these TWO BOOKS, 


Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 


This Speaker is very popular, and contains many of 
the best selections found in the English language. It 
gives classified under their different heads, selections 
as follows: Patriotic, Martial, Senatorial, Eulogistic, 
Forensic, Moral and Didactic, Descriptive and Dra- 


matic, Humorous and Satirical, and many Dialogues, 


Blair’s Rhetoric, 
 @ummere’s Surveying, 
Bonnycastle’s Mensuration, 
Thompson's Social Science, 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 


G& For any further information in reference to Introduction and Exchange 


of the above works, please address 


PORTER & COATES, 
School-Book Publishers, 


S22 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
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APPROVED 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 


SMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


New Edition. 


BUTLER’S PICTORIAL HISTORY U. S. 


MITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES, LATEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 


New and Revised Editions. 
MITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. THE 
THE NEW AMERICAN READERS, NEW AMERICAN TENNEY’S GEOLOGY. 


Reading Charts, OXFORD’S SENIOR SPEAKER, 
OXFORD’S JUNIOR SPEAKER. 
30 Numbers, Beautifully Printed, 


On Roller with Brackete, BINGHAM’S LATIN AND ENGLISH SERIES, 
ONLY $5.00. COPPEE’S ELEMENTS OF LOGIC, 

COPPEE’S ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC, 

BUTLER’S LITERARY SELECTIONS. 


THE NEW AMERICAN SPELLERS, 
THE NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS. 


SARGENT’S SCHOOL ETYMOLOGY, 


GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORIES, 
THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 


WANTED IN EVERY SCHOOL. 


@- Special Rates for First Introduction. Address 


G. WHITTEMORE, Providence, R. I. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, Pu. D., 


Principal of Pennsylvania State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. have in preparation, to be 


issued in season for the Fall Schools: 


q The numerous editions of Dr. Brooks’s admirable Series of Arithmetics having made it ARITHM ETIC. 
necessary to re-stereotype, the opportunity has been taken to introduce improved methods, ; ' ' ' 
together with numerous applications to actual business, in which the author availed himself of Bradbury § Practical Arithmetic. 
the assistance of many practical men, eminent in their respective lines of business. These will By WILLIAM F. BRADBURY, 
be found throughout both of the following new courses, especially under the head of Banking, Author of Elementary Algebra, Geometry, &c. 
Stocks and Bonds, Fire, Life, and Marine Insurance, Custom House Business, Commission, Combining Oral and Written work ; adapted to the latest and best methods of 
- Foreign Exchange, Brokerage, Partnership, Building and Law Associations, &c., &c. Dr. B. teaching, and conforming to the best business methods. 


has also arranged the subject in two courses: a shorter one in which Mental and Written Arith- HI ST Oo R 
metic are combined in the same books, and a Standard Course. Vv. 


History of England and the United States. 


SHORTER COURSE, 8., P. & CO. are also publishers of By A. P. STONE, 
In two books, each combining Mental and Written | wewsmith’s Grammars,—1., 40c.; EI., 56c. Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 


Exercises: A plain, common-sense series, delightful ased 
1. Normal Union, Part I., or Primary pod wonderfully easy for on, and retaining portions of Worcester’s History, by J. E. 
Worcester, LL.D. Fully illustrated with Maps and cuts. 
2.N 1 Union, Completed, 90c.; Key, Westiake’s Hew to Write Letters, 80c. 
$1.00. ae A standard authority on the etiquette of Letter- 
Writing, and including a complete graded course in M U s I Cc. 


STANDARD COURSE. Composition as applied to the subject. A 
Comprising a complete Mental Arithmetic in a sepa- Common School Literature, 50c. Th Mus 1ca G ul de. 


rate book, and an Elementary work, which may be used An epitome of English and American Literature. 
By W. 8. TILDEN. 


as a shorter course. 
1. Brooks's New Primary Arithmetic, 22c.|Uloyd’s Literature for Little Folks, 40c. 

A practical Manual for instruction in Vocal Music in Graded 

and Ungraded Schools. 


2. Brooks's Elementary, 4ic.; Key, 50c. Admirably calculated to create a love of Literature 
3. Brooks's New Mental, 35c.; Key, 38c. in little children. 


4. Brooks's New Written, 80c.; Key, $1.00. 


Brooks's Higher Arithmetic, for use of Com- 
mercial Colleges, Academies, etc., $1.25; Mey, $1 25. 

Brooks's Algebra, $1.10; Key, $1.10. 

Brooks's Geometry & Trigonometry $1.10; 
Mey, $i -10. 


Montgomery's Primary Industrial Drawing, 
in Six Books, 10¢. each. 


Peterson's Familiar Science, $1.25. 


Pelton’s Unrivaled Series of Outline Maps, 
in Six Maps; per set, to schools, $25. 


6G Books sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of above prices. 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 


3—24 530 


Market St., Philadelphia. 


Educators and School Officers who contemplate any changes in the text-books 
in the above-named subjects will do well to first examine these new books. 


Special attention is called to MESERVEY'’S BOOKKEEPING, recently pub- 
lished and largely introduced in the best High Schools and Academies, also, to 
Bradbury's Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry; Geometry (‘University Edition,” 
designed for schools of the higher grade), and Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Descriptive Catalogue with testimonials sent on application. 

Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23! Hawley St., Boston. 


4 
= 
| ANNOUNCEMENT 
| 
Dr. Brooks's New Arithmetics. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SPECIAL POINTS OF MERIT 


Simpie, Exhaust've, and Scientific 
Analysis. 


Descriptive Text in clear Roman 
Type above copies. 


ine Classification and Grading. — OF — Scienti iagrams, 
Lengthening of Words from Sportal Drill and 
No. 1 to No. 4, Business Forms. 
Gradual 4 Sentences Beauty and Elegance of Models, 
from No. 4 to No. 6. F He Excellence of Material and Manu- 


Sacture. 


Uniform Style of Capitals in Com- 
f Method of Primary Instruction. 


mon School Series. \ 


Superior Selections of Words and Peculiar adaptation to Common 
Sentences. School Use. 
Analytical Key to Script Alp ’ Business character of the system. 
on covers. 
BARTHOLOMEW’S PAYSON’S GERMAN COPY BOOKS. 
Industrial Drawing Books , German Copy Books (by J. W. Payson, of 
— AND — A P., D. & 8. system), 7 Nos. 


MeVicar’s Spelling Blanks, 


IN THREE NUMBERS, 
No. 1, Words, 


No. 2, Words and Definitions. 
No, 3, Words, Definitions and Sentences. 


A Blotter is furnished with each book. 
McVicar’s American Spelling Blank (new). 


GREENE’S 
Graded Language Blanks, 
In Four Numbers,— lllustrated, 


Free-hand Series, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

Geometric Series, Nos. 7 and 8. 

Model and Object, No. 9. 

Perspective, No. 10. 

Teacher’s Manual; or Guide to above. 

Primary Drawing-Cards, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
20 lessons each. 


THE 
National Composition Book. 


(NEW .) 
Graded Lessons in Composition, Letter- 
Writing, and Business Forms. 


Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks 


— FOR — 
WRITTEN SPELLING. 
New Elementary, retail price, five cents. . f2 
No. 1, Blanks for written spelling, and cor- : 
recting mis-spelled words. & 
No. 2, Blanks for written spelling, defining ? 


and correcting, drills 
in the use of capital letters and punc- 
4 Mew Yorx, 


Primary Cards. 


0. 
1, Easy Lessons in Expressing Thought. 
* * Combining Thoughts. 
* * Develop’g Distinctions. 
4 “ Distinguishing Forms. 


ROLFE & GILLET’S 


Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Magill’s French. 
Crosby’s Greek. 


Hanson’s Latin. 
&o., &o. 


tuation. 
No. 3, Blanks for written spelling, defin- j 
ing, sentence writing, and correcting 
with practical drills in the use of 
capital letters and punctuation. x 


A Blotter is furnished with each book. 


MANSON. 


&c., 


GF Catalogues and Circulars SENT FREE on application. Correspondence solicited. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO.,, 


32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 35 & 37 Park Place, NEW YORK. 


Valuable Educational and Reference Books. 


LATIN TEXT-BOOKS. Books of Reference. LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Latin Grammar. School Edition. An epitome cf! Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. By THOS.| Victorian Poets. By E. C. STEDMAN. 12mo 
Andrews & Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. For the | Dictionary of 1.00; half CARLYLE, With a new Portrait of the Author,| $2.50. 4 
use of Academies and Schools. 12mo, 90 cts. calf, $8.50. ; . . and a copious Index. 4 vols., crown 8vo, $7.50. | For the period covered by it, it is the most comprehen- 

ue 


First Latin Book; or, Progressive Lessons in ages This i& the best American edition of Carlyle’s essays, | *!V@, profound, and literary exposition that has 
Reading and Writing Latin. 12mo, 70 cts. of ta which rank among the best in English or any other | in this country. Ghewkers. — 
Latin Readers, with a Dictionary and Notes con-| American history. This book should be in every school | @’ature. The Critical Essays include articles on Rich- , 
ter, Werner, Goethe, Burns, Heyne, Voltaire, Novalis, 


taini ans t 

Latin Book. 12mo, 87 cts. Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction. | °©*4, Scott, Varnhagen von Ense. No teacher can af- 
By WILLIAM A. WHEELER. 12mo, $2.50. ford not to read Car yle 8 Essays. 


Viri Rome, with a Dictionary and Notes referring 
to the First Latin Book. 12mo, $1.00. Explaining many of the allusions so frequently occur-| Essays. By THOMAS DEQUINCEY. Smith; Daniel Webster; Neal's History of the Puritans; 
First Lessons ia Latin: or an Introduction to ring in modern literature,—the names of the Greek, Literary Criticism. 1 vol. $1.75. Wordsworth; Byron; English Poets of the Nineteenth 
Andrews & Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. 18mo, 60 cts Roman, rape and Hindu mythologies; noted fictitious a ey © patury in Scholarship and Litera- eeeeer South’s Sermons; Coleridge as a Philosoph- 
| persons an aces, etc. ure. 1 vol., $1.75, cal Critic. 
Latin Lessons. Rev. and enlarged edition, 70 cts, P P Biographical and Historical Essays. 1 vol. $1.75. Contents of Vol, TI1—Old English Dramatists; Ro- 
A Manual of Latin Grammar. 12mo,64cts. (Treasury of Thought. Essays in Philosophy. 1 vol., $1.45, | mance of Rascality; The Croakers of Society and Liter- 
tations. Ky M. M. BALLOU. 8vo,c 


Latin These volumes comprise, among other papers, easays | ture; British Critics; Rufus Choate; Prescott’s His- 
Additions F 7 Comprising a vast array of striking sentences, on al- =. Sty .| tories ; Prescott’s Conquest of Peru; Shakespeare's : 

ditions. By Prof. E. A. ANDREWS and S. most every conceivable topic, from the greatest think. | Momes and the Romeride, Rhetoris, Critics; Richard Fielding; 
ritings; Appendix. 


STODDARD.  12mo, $1.05 uage, Dictionaries, Landor, Wordsworth, Bentle 
Questions ou the Grammar. 12mo, 15 cts. arr, Goldsmith, Pope, Shakespeare, Milton, Charle- 


American Guide-Books. By M.F.SWEETZER. | Gosthe, Schiller, Richton, Hamilton: Mackintosh, Her, The Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. By 
New ENGLAND. 6 Maps and 11 Plans, §2 00. der, Lessing, Kant. 
THE MIDDLE STATES. 8 Maps and 15 Plans .00. tents—Chanacteristics of the Elizabethan ra- 
THE MARITIME PROVINCES, + Maps and 4 Plans, $2.| Amen = Books.. By JAMES RUSSELL LOW- | ture; Marlowe; Shakespeare; Ben Jonson; Minor Eliza- 
THE WHITE MounNT’NS. 6 Maps and6 Panoramas. $2. | - | bethan Dramatists, — eywood, Middleton, Marston, 
These guide-books, though primarily intended for the | sing: New England Two Centuries Ago; Rousse 5 
Caesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic Wa » | use of tour 8, cmerie 30 > ly and ge! rf terri- | the Sentimentalists. > “ Phineas and Giles letcher, Daniel Drayton Warner, | 

with a Dictionary and Notes. 12mo, $1.05. allightly. if Among my Books. By JAMES RUSSELL LOW- Wotton, Herbert, Sidney and 

Ovid. Selections from the Metamorphoses and Heroi- | mentioned at all, in common geographies, and have so ELL. Second Series. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. Raleigh; on; Hooker. 


Essays and Reviews. By E. P. WHIPPLE, 


2 vols., 16mo, cloth, $3.00, 
Contents af Vol. I.—Macaulay; Poets and Poetry of j 
| America; Talfourd; Words; James’s Novels; Sydney ; 


oth, $5.00. 


Exercises in Latin Etymology. 12mo, 25 cts. 
A Synopsis of Latia Grammar, comprising the 
Latin Paradigms and the Principal Rules of Latin 
Etymology and Syntax. 12mo, 25 cts. 
atin Exercises. 12mo, $1.00. 
A Key to the Latin Exercises. 12mo, sheep,$!. 


By E. P. WHIPPLE. 


des of Ovid, with Notes, Grammatical References 
om and Exercises in Scanning. 12mo, $1.00. 

rgil. The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, with 

Notes and a Metrical Key. 12m, $1.20. 
Sallust. History of the War against Jugurtha and of 

the Conspiracy of Catiline, with a Dictionary and 

Notes, 12mo, $1.10. : 


English Language: its Grammatical and Logical 
Principles. hy HARRIS R. GREENE, A.M., for- 
perty rincipal of the Worcester High School, now 

tincipal of the Oread Institute for oung Ladies, 
Worcester, Mass. 


The French Parnassus. A Book of French Poe- 


many maps and plans, that they possess a positive and K 


very high value as aids to geographical study. 
Artist By M. F. SWEETSER. 
18mo, clot 
Vol. 1., TITIAN. 
2. RAPHAEL. 
3. DURER 


, 50 cts. each. 
Vol, 8. MICHAEL ANGELO, 
9. GuIDO RENI. 
10. VAN Dyck. 
4. MURILLO. 11. TURNER. 
5. REMBRANDT, 12. Fra ANGELIOO. 
6. CLAUDE LORRAINE. 13. LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
7. JosHvuaA REYNOLDS. 14. LANDSEER. 
15. ALLSTON. 
These little books are admirable compendiums of art 
piography, and furnish a great deal of information con- 


wt from 1550 to the Present Time. Selected and 
: ited by JAMES PARTON. Household edition, 
2mo, $2.00; Holiday edition, with portrait of Victor 
Hugo, 8vo, $3.50. 


Vecal Culture. 
cloth, $1507" By J. E. MURDOCH. 


Colburn’s (Warren InteHectual Arithmetic 
upon the Inductive Method of Instruction. 30 cts. 


12mo, 


cerning styles and masters of art. 


The History of our Country. By ABBY SAGE 
RICHARDSON. One volume 8vo, very fully illus- 
trated, $4.50. 

« A very simple, clear, flowing, interesting narrative, 

work, most admirably done.” —G. W. 


CuRTIs. 


Miy Swe Windows. By JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

Contents—My Garden Acquaintance; A Good Word 
for Winter; On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners; 
A Great Public Character (Hon. Josiah Quincy); Car- 
lyle; Abraham Lincoln; The Life and Letters of James 

tes Percival; Thoreau ; Swinburne’s ‘Tragedies ; 

Chaucer; Library of Old Authors; Emerson the Lec- 

turer; Pope. 

Critical, HMisterical, and Miscellaneous Es- 
says. By T. B. MACAULAY. With a Memoir 
and Index, and a Portrait of Macaulay. Riverside 
Edition, 6 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $12.00; Stuadent’s 
Edition, 3 vols., cloth, $6.00; Popular tion, 1 
vol., cloth, $2.50. 

These are unquestionably the best American editions 
of Macaulay’s 

The Eche Club, and other ——— Diversions. By 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 18mo, $1.25. 

An exceedingly entertaining book, containing a great 
deal of unusually wise and judicious criticism. 


Spenser; Wordsworth; Milton; end 


16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Contents—Authors in their Relations to Life; Novels 
and Novelists; Charles Dickens; Wit and Humor; The 
Ludicrous Side of Life; Genius; Intellectual Health 
and Disease; Use and Misuse of Words; Wordsworth; 
Bryant; Stupid Conservatism and Malignant Reform. 


The Family Library of British Poetry. From 
Chaucer to the Present Time. Edited by JAMES 
T. FIELDs and Epwin P. WurperPLe. One vol. 
8vo, 1028 Pages, with pellet portraits of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare. Milton, ~~ Goldsmith 
Burns ‘Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson and 
Mrs, Browning. Cloth, handsomely stamped, $6.50; 
half calf, $10; morocco or tree » $14. 
“ It renders a hundred dollars’ worth of other books 
unnecessary.” —Educatwnal Weekly, Chicago. 


A Primer of American Literature. By CHAS. 
F. RICHARDSON, Cloth, 50 cts. 
A brief history of American literature, with bio- 
graphical sketches of authors. An excellent book for 
schools. 


i! 


They will be sent postpaid to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price by the Publishers. 


[ A Descriptive Catal f Hovearton, Osaoop & Co.’s ePublications (a book of 235 ), wnich comprises the Works of the most famous English and American authors,—Bacon, Carlyle, Scott, 

hed valay, Dickens, Genagonm, hedeule , the British Poets from Chaucer to Wordsworth, Longfellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Mra. Stowe, Bayard Taylor, Thoreau, ‘Whipple, Agassiz, Aldric ; 
wells, Hurte, Stedman, Miss Phelp3, Mrs. Whitney, Parton, and hundreds of others, and giving the critical opinions of the best judges, will be sent to any address on receipt of 10 cents; or will be handed gratis 

Boston. 


‘pplying for it at their store, 220 Devonshire Street, 


*,* The above boots are sold by Booksellers. 


to any one 


National System af V4 
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OF 
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182 FIFTH ‘AVENUE, 


New York. 


Art Hand-books: 
Edited by Susan N. CARTER. 4 vols. ready. 


1. Sketching from Nature. By Thos. Rowbotham. 
Il. Landscape Painting in Oii. By W. Williams. 
Ill. Flower Painting. By Mrs. Wm. Duffield. 
IV. The Art of Figure Drawing. By C. R. Weigall. 


All the above are illustrated. Price per vol., 50 ets. 


Atiases: 
FoR CLASSES AND THE LIBRARY. 16 vols. ready. 
I. The Atlas of Scripture Geography. - 75 


IL. The Handbook of Scripture Geography. 75 
IIL. The Pocket Atlas of Classical Geography. .75 
IV. The Pocket Atias of Historical Geography. .75 

V. The Portable Atlas of Modern Geography. 1.50 
VI. The Student's Atlas of Class’| Geography. 1.50 

VIL. The Student's Atias of Hist’] Geography. 1.50 


VALUABLE 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, B, LIPPINCOTT & 


PHILADELPHIA. 


CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 
NEW SERIES. 

Cutter’s First Book ou Analytic Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene, Haman and Comparative. 
12mo. 196 pp. 164 Illustrations. Half roan. 80 cts. 

Cutter’s Second Bock on Analytic Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. 
12mo. PP. 186 Illustrations. Half roan. $1.35. 


an New Analytic Auatemy, Physiecl- 
and Hygiene, Human and 12mo. 
388 pp. 230 Lilustrations. Halfroan. $1.50 


CHAUVENET’S MATHEMATICS. 
Elementary Geemetry. 8vo. 
Cloth. $1.75 
Pliane and Spherical Trige- 
nometry. 8vo. Cloth. $1.60. 
Chauvenet’s Method of Least Squares. 8vo. 
Cloth. 50. 


Chauvenet’s Spherical and Practical Astron- 
omy. 2vols. 8vo. Cloth. $7.00. 


SANFORD'S ARITHMETICS. 


Sanford’s First Lessonsin Analytical Arith- 
metic. Illustrated. 16mo. 27 cents, 

Sanford’s Intermediate Analytical 
tic. 16mo. 232 pp. Half bound. 45 cents 

Sanford’s Common-School Analydent Arith- 
metic. 12mo. 355 pp. Halfroan. 80 cents. 

Sanferd’s Higher Analytical 
12mo. 419 pp. alf roan. Cloth sides. $1.25. 

Sanford’s Algebra. 12mo. Half 

roan.. $1. 


VIII. The Student’s Atlas of Historical and Clas- 
sical Geography. ms - - 2.50 
IX. The Student’s Atias of Physical Geog’phy. 2.50 | 
X. The Atlas of Polit’! and Class’! Geography. 2.50 
XI. The Academic Atias of Modern and Clas- 


XII. The Collegiate Atlas. - - - 380 
XIIL. The Student’s Atlas of tition, Ancient, 

and Historical Geography. - - 3.00 
XIV. The International Atlas. 


_XV. The Library Atlas of Modern, Historical, 
and Classical Geography. Cloth, $10; 
half mor., $12; full mor., $12. 


German: 


HART'S GERMAN CLASSICS FOR STUDENTS. 
4 vols. ready. 


Il. Hermann and Dorothea. - - - - 1.00 
Il. Die Piccolomini. - - - - - - 1.25 
Ill. Goethe’s Proza. - - - 1.00 
IV. Faust. PartI. - - . eh. 1.25 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und ‘Schule. - 1.25 
History: 

Hand-Books of History. - -75 

Putnam’s World’s Progress. - - - 4.50 
Literature: 

Bascom’s English Literature. 1.75 

Select British Exsayists. - - - - { 4:23 

Tyler’s American Literature. 2 vols. - 5.00 
Mental Science: 

Bingem. Philosophy of Religion. - - 2,00 

Science, Philosophy, and Religion, 1.75 

Principles of Psychology, - 


s Growth and Grades and Intelligence. 1.75 
Science of Ethics. (In press.) 


CHADBOURNE. Natural Theology. a 1.50 
“ Instinct in Animals and Man. 1.75 
DAY. Principies of Rsthetics. 
ed Science of Ethies. - - - - - 1.50 
“ Ontology. - 1.75 
ELMENDORF. Outlines of Hist. of Philosophy. 1.50 
SCHWEGLER. History of Philosophy. - 2.50 
Readers: 
Lefingwell’s Reading-book of English Classics. 1.00) 
Science: 

The Elementery Series. pervolume, - 
The { Per volume, 1.25 
14 vols. (with exceptions), 
Education: 

Brackett’s American Girls. 
Eggleston’s How to Educate - - 50 
Hart’s German Universities. - - 
Hill’s True Order of Studies. - - - - 414.25 
Putmam’s Best Reading. - - - - - 4,75 
Thwing’s American Qolleges. - - - - 1.00 


Full Educational Lists, with specimen pages 
of the Science Series and German Classics, sent 
on application. 

Liberal terms for examination and intro- 


Haldeman’s Outlines « of Etymology. i2mo. 
Cloth. 90 cents. 

Long’s Introduction te English Grammar 
for Beginners. !6mo. Boards. 25 cents 

Derry’s History of the United States. Tllus- 
trated. 12mo. Halfroan. $1.35. 

Leed’s History of the United States. 12mo. 
Extra cloth. $1.75. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 12mo. Cl. $1.35. 

Ceontanseau’s French and Longman’s Ger- 
man Dictionaries. 18mo. Cloth. Each $1.50. 

Walker’s Science of Wealth. 12mo. 
cloth. $1.50. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. i2mo. Cl. $1.25. 

Samson’s Art Criticism. 8vo. Cloth. $3.15. 

Abridged. 12mo. Cloth. $1.60. 

Wickersham’s School Economy. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.75. 

HMachette’s Series New French Text-Books. 

Erec., Ero., Ere. 


INDISPENSABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


Chambers’s American Revised 
Issue. 10 vols llustrated. Three editions, at va- 
rious prices. 

Lippincott’s Proneuncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology. 1 vol. Imperial 8vo. 
Sheep. $12.00 

Lippincott’s Prencencing Gazetteer of the 
World. Large 8vo. Sheep. $10.00. 

Allibone’s Dictionary of American and 
British Authors. 3 vols. Large 8vo. Cloth. $7.50 
per vol.; Sheep, $8.50 per vol. 


Get the Standard. 


‘* The best authority. . . . Itought to bein 
every Library ; also in every Academy and in 
every School.’*—HOn. SUMNER. 


WORCESTER’S 


Illustrated Quarto Dictionary. 


A large, handsome volume of 1854 ages, pogeamaing 
considerably more than 100, ords in its 
Vooanasery, with the correct Pronuncia- 
tion, Definition, and Etymology. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED AND UNABRIDGED, WITH FOUR 
FULL-PAGE ILLUMINATED PLATES, LIBRARY 
SHEEP, MARBLED EDGES. $10.00. 
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WORCESTER’”’ 

is now regarded as the STANDARD. AUTHORITY, 
and is so recommended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whit. 
tier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Agassiz, 
Marsh, Hénry, Mann, Stephens, Quincy, elton, Hil- 
liard, Memminger, and the majority of our most distin- 
ished scholars, and is, besides, recognized as author- 
the of our National Government. It 
adopted by many of the Boards of Public In- 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


QUARTO Profusely illustrated. Li- 
brary sheep. $10 
UNIVERSAL AND CRiricaL DICTIONARY. 8vo. 


Extra 


Library shee nk 4.25. 
COMPREHENSIVE Illustrated. 
12mo. Half roan. $1.7 
SCHOOL ELEMENTARY) DICTIONARY. Illus- 
2mo. Half roan 00. 


trated. 1 $1 


POCKET DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 24mo. Cloth, 
63 cts.; roan, flexible, 85 cts.; roan, tucks, gilt 
edges, '$1.00. 

Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make Wor- 
cester’s, in the opinion of our most distinguished oda. 
cators, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries of our language. 


Cifeulare and Descriptive Catalogues furnished 


duction. 


on application by mail, 


SUPERIOR 


Venable’s Ceometry, 


From Prof. HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Girls’ High School, 
Boston, Mass. 


“I find Gildersleeve’s Latin Primer excellent in all 
respects. Ido not see how it could be very much im- 
proved.” 

From Prof. W. W. GOODWIN, Harvard University. 

“T find the work [Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar] 
every where full of valuable suggestions. I value it 
very highly.” 

From Prof. ASHLEY = hag High School, Louis- 


“TI do not know a corten AK atin) as useful as Dr. 
Gildersleeve’s.”’ 


FAVORABLE TERMS 


Fairbanks’ Business Arithmetic, . . 


These works have been thoroughly examined, 
satisfaction, by very many eminent scholars and teachers, and it has been said of them that 


they are unquestionably and UNDENIABLY THE BEST of their kind. From a multitude 
of letters, notices, and reviews, the following are given as but ordinary 


SPECIMEN COMMENDATIONS. 


TEXT- BOOKS 


WILL BE SENT FOR EXAMINATION, TO ANY ADDRESS, ON RECEIPT OF THE 
FOLLOWING PRICES : 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Primer, . . 
Cildersleeve’s Latin Crammar,. . . 0.95 
Maury’s Manual of Ceography, - . 
Maury’s Physical Geography, .. : 


- $0.65 


and also used as Class-books with the greatest 


From Rey. Dr. Crossy, Chancellor of University of 
New York. 


“Tam struck with the remarkably | attractive charac- 
ter of Maury’s Geographical Course,” 
From Assist..Prof. E. L. RICHARDS, Yale College. 


“Tf I should ever teach ‘after Legendre,’ I should 
adopt Venable’s book. It is the best work on that meth- 
od which I have ever seen.” 


From Prof. J. P. McGuIRE, Richmond, Va. 


“The best Geometry [Venable’s] beyond all compar- 
ison, I have ever seen. 


A full list of the University Series of School Books, from which the six volumes here men- 
tioned are taken, will be sent to all who apply for it. 


FOR INTRODUCTION. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


New York. 


EDWIN P. SEAVER, AM,, 


Head Master of the English High School, 
Boston, Mass. 


and 


FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS 


GEO. A. WALTON, AM,, 


Author of Walton’s Arithmetics, 
Arithmetical Tables, &c. 


NEW SPELLING-BOOKS. 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 
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WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


(Successors to Brewer & Tileston), 


St., Boston. 
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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 

kind noticed in these columns, please state that 

ou saw them advertised in the New-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SUMMER MUSIC BOOKS! 
THE GOSPEL OF JOY! cts. 


Just out. Great favorite. 


GOOD NEWS! 35 cts. 


Well known, always good. 


SHINING RIVER! 35 cts. 


Very beautiful Songs. 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG! 


Best Song collection. 


CLUSTER OF GEMS! $2.50. 


Capital Piano Pieces. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE! $2.50. 


Brilliant Waltzes, etc. 


For the 
nday School. 


|: 


Lives of Beethoven ($2), Mozart ($1.75), Schu- 
mann ($1.75), and others; most interesting, also, 
Ritter’s History of Music, 2 vols., each $1.50. 


Musical Record $2.00. Good reading; once a 
week, all the news, and fine selection of music. 


Descriptive Catalogues (10 cts.) of almost all 
Music Books that are published. Very valuable 
for reference. 1800 books. 


Any book mailed, post free, for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON @ CO., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 


CERMAN. 


A native German of long experience as teacher, and 
for the last ten years in the Boston High-schools, would 
like an engagement with any institution of learning in 
or around the City of Boston. School authorities wish- 
ing particulars, please address 
“ GERMAN,” Journal of Education, 

16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


What Books to 
Read 
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Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 


The 30th Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
2, 1879, in the commodious new college building. Clin- 
ical instruction is given inthe Woman’s Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 

pring Course of Lectures, Practical monstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of ma- 
terial) to all matriculants of the year. For further in- 

ormation address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., M.D., 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Phila. 217 z eow (1) 


NEW-ENCLAND MUSICAL BUREAU. 

Teachers in Music and Elocution supplied to educa- 
tional institutions. Principals will find. it to their ad- 
to make early application. Address E. Tour- 
Je®, Music Hall, Boston. 223 d eow 


Publishers’ Register of Books Sent to Editors, 


With blank spaces for the titles of the hooks, date 
when sent; and dlso for name of periodical, to aid 
bookseller through whom sent. Prices same as *‘ Pub- 
lishers’ Record Book.” Special Edition with Educa- 
tional Journal, printed, $1 additional. 
HOWARD CHALLEN, 
225 b eow 517 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teac ers, and the 


neral student of English. Special Summer 
erm opens July 7. e Catalogue on application 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 


School of Vocal Art, 
For Reading, Oratory, and Personation. 


MOSES T. BROWN, 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY, TUFTS COLLEGE, 
Will receive at his rooms, at the St. James Hotel, a lim- 

ited number of advanced students in Elocution. 189 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESs, 
HE MOUTH, THE THROAT 
THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
ee 25 cts. in postage-stamps. Circulars (Singers’ 
erms sent free. Address 
210 OHN HOWARD, 39 Union Sq., N. Y. 


Summer School of Elocution. 


@ Chicago School of Oratory will open a 8 
School for Feuch i, 1879, ot 501 Wabash 
Ist, 1879, at 501 Wabash 
Address for full particulars, 
205 z G. WALTER DALE, Princ. 


A CAPITAL OCCUPATION ! 


The Publisher of the JOURNAL OF Epu 
CATION, th 
IMARY TEACHER, and the Goop TIMEs, offers “ 


manent employment to Canvassers. Exce 
Address ‘HOS. W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


BOARD, 


Ata Farmhouse, on the North Shore of Pleasant Lake. 


Deertieid, N. H. 
and amid the most delightful 
MRS. R. A. PALMER, 
Epsom, N. H. 


ELOCUTION. C.8. COLBY, 149 (A) Tre. 


mon 
noniais from J. EB. 


venms OF PARSING AND ANALYSIS. 
y Prof. BE. Okam LyTE, Millersville, Pa. 
teacher should have a copy of this little work.” 
cents. 
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THE PERFECTED 


TYPE-WRITER. 


The Teacher’s. Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 


Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes, 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it. 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing, con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 


Is healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and 
clean. 


Descriptive Circulars furnished by 


FAIRBANEHS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New Vork City; 
OR ANY OF 
FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 


Sole Agents for the World. 
197 40t (1) 


First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and em 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous Bed- 
rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented 
by Americans. 210 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 

The examinations for admission to the several classes 
of Tufts College will be held as follows: First, begin- 
ning Thursday, June 19; Second, Tuesday, Sept. 16; 
in each case commencing at 9 A. M., and occupying 
two days. 

Preliminary examinations of those proposing to enter 
the Freshman Class in 1880 may be passed at the same 
time by such as are able to present ten of the eighteen 
subjects required. 

For catalogue or other information address the Sec- 
retary, CHARLES E. FAY, 

2211(R College Hill, Mass. 


‘Preparation for Warvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
trance and for final examinations in Honors, by private 
tuition and by correspondence; also for the Supervisors’ 

. B.—Letters asking or must 
accompanied by a P of $2.00. 
129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 

P. 8.—Dr" H. will read with a limited number of pri- 
vate [— yp for Harvard, and Teachers dur- 
ing e Summer vacation, either at Boston or at some 
quiet seaside place to be agreed upon. 206 


New-England Normal Institute, 
OPENS JULY 10. 

Class in Bell’s System of Visible Speech, under the 
charge of Prof. L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, of Boston 
University. Prof. ALEX. GRAHAM BELL will give 
lectures to this class, For particulars address 

L. A. BUTTERFIELD, 

219 h (1) 


Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 
DR. A. FLEISCHMANN’S 
at CAZENOVIA, N.Y. Third Seasion, July 8 to Aug. 8, 
1879. For rticulars see Circulars, or address GERM. 
SUM. SC Y. 215 m 


OOL, CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Summer Normal School. 


The fourth session of the School will be held at AMHERST COLLEGE, MASS.; at LAFAYETTE COL- 
EGE, EASTON, PENN.; atthe UNIVERSITY OF WOOSTER, Ohio. 
The Director will open the Lafayette School on July 3 (not on the Ist, as announced before); the Amherst 


h 


school on July 15; the Wooster 1 will 


ce on July 29. 


The following teachers have been selected for the schools : 


Mr. 8. Bachimont, A.™M., West Cheater, Penn. 

Dr. Luis Baralt, 42 Prado, Habana, 

Mire. Mi. Pitch, Principal of the School of Modern 

» Worcester, Maas. 

‘Miss KE. Fournier, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Prof. W. BR. Harper, Ph.D. (Yale College), Un- 
ion Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 

Miss A. D. Holyoke, 49 Victoria St., Montreal. 

Pref. Leotsakes, LL.D. (University of Athens), 
Wooster University, Ohio. 

Prof. U. B. Richardson, Amherst College, Am- 
herst, Maas. 

Prof. R. See, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Miss C. KE. Schroeder, 361 Bergen Avenue, Jersey 
Heights, N. J. 

Mr. Menceo Stern, Teacher at the New York Latin 
School. 1501 Broadway, New York. 

Mr. Sigmon Mi. Stern, author of “Studien und 
Plauderein,” Principal German Dept. at Sauveur 
School of Languages, 1501 Broadway, New York. 

Mr. G. M. Stockbridge, Amherst Mass. 

Prof. 0. B. Super, Dickinson Seminary, Williams- 


rt, Penn. 
Mr. A. A. Zuellig, Principal of the Heness School 
of Languages, 4 Boylston Place, Roston, Mass, 


Other teachers will be appointed it needed. 


Horace and Homer will be taught to the higher class at the schools by Professors RICHARDSON, ZUELLIG, 
and LEVTSAKOS. Modern Greek will be taught at Lafayette College four weeks, commencing July 3, by Prof. 
LEOTSAKOS. There will be at the three schools classes for children in French and in German. 


For for obtaining 


address Mr. E. 8. SHUMWAY, Amherst, Mass.; Mr. A. Haa- 


@AUVEUR, | LU.D., Easton, Pa. 
SUMMER INSTITUTH, 


: Second Annual Session, July 15 te August 16, 1879. 
AT VINEYARD GROVE, and HIGHLANDS, | 


One of the Cheapest and Most Delightful Seaside Resorts in America. 


DEPARTMENTS : 

GREEK and LATIN,—John Tetilow, A.M., 
Principal of Girls’ Latin School, Boston, Mass. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE,— Homer B. 
Sprague, Ph.D., Head Master of the Girls’ 
High School, Boston. 

GERBRMAN,— Marie Mehlibach, Instructor in 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., and Dr. 
Sauveur’s Assistant at Amherst in 1877. 


FRENCH,—Phili de Senancour, of Paris. 
Instructor in Fremeh in the Boston Latin School. 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING, — Benjamin 
W. Patnam, Jamaica Plain, Boston, for man 
ears Instructor and Manager of Normal Insti. 
fates for Drawing. 
LOCUTION, — Lewis B. Monroe 
and Dean of the School of Oratory of 
Boston University, Boston. 


DEPARTMENTS : 

PHONOGRAPHY, — Traman J. Ellin- 
weed, Brooklyn (formerly Mercantile) Library, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for 20 years the only authorized 
reporter of Mr. Beecher’s sermons, and for 25 
years a practical teacher of Phonography. 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY,—L. S. 
Burbank, Woburn, Mass., Chairman 
of Committee on Geology of the Boston Society 
of Natural History. 

BOTANY,— Wm. BR. Dudley, Asst. Professor 
of Botany, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
ZOOLOGY, — Wm. B. Dwight, A.M., Prof. 
of Natural History at Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.,and A. C. Apgar, Prof. of Zudl- 

ogy, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

HISTORY, — Henry Ss. Mackintosh, A. 
formerly Asst. Prof. at U. 8. Naval Academy, 

prone | » Md.; harles Street, Boston. 


TEN SHAKESPEARIAN READINGS, by Ropert R. RAYMOND, Professor in Boston University, 
and LECTURES by the Institute Professors, free to members. 


te For information in r 
thereof. 


For other information, address the Secretary, BanJ. 


rd to any department of ety pire the Professor above-named in charge 


PuTNAM, Jamaica Plain, Boston. 215 eow 


Western Normal School of Languages, 


IOWA COLLEGE, GRINNELL, IOWA. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Second Session will commence July 8, and continue Six Weeks. 
GERMAN, FRENCH, LATIN, AND GREEK ON THE “NATURAL METIIOD.” 


Persons d 


ticulars, Mr. F. W. REED, 


further information about the school will 
» Lowa College, Grinnell, iowa. 


lease address for circulars giving full par- 


SCHOOLS OF MODERN LANGUAGES WILL BE HELD AT 


EVANSTON, 
western versity 
and forther information, ad 


sow 


For 


Aug. 18th, 
For a term of four weeks. 


dress 
E. a> JAMES, Pb,D., EVANSTON, 


DBS MOINES, 
Sept. 15th, 


For a term of six weeks, 


HENRY COHN, | 


J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., 
An Advecate for Teachers seeking positions. 


Clients of knewn Calibre and Character invited. 
ta Circulars for Stamp. Address: 


30 KAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
189 eow P. BOX 3,445. 


AGENCY ror SCHOOLS sx» TEACHERS. 


Patronized and Indorsed by the Leading 


Educators of the Country. 
TEACHERS provided with positions. SCHOOLS 
FAMILI 


promptly supplied with Competent 
instructors, 
Application-form and explanatory Circulars for stamp. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
212 tf 30 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


COOK’S TOURS! 


Messrs. THOMAS COOK & SON, originators of the 
world-renowned Tourist and Excursion System, estab- 
lished 1841, beg to call attention to their Special Per- 
sonally-conducted Parties to Eurepe, embrac- 
ing Ireland, Scotland, England, Holiand, Belgium, 
The Rhine, Germany, Switzeriand, Italy, France, etc. 

At the Lowest Rate of Fares Ever Yet Advertised. 


COOK'S MIDSUMMER TOUR, 
In three sections, to leave New York on August 2, by 
Inman of Berlin; 34 days’ tour, $200; 
48 days’ ‘Tour, $300; 64 days’ tour, $400, 

All the above tours are first-class, allowing the pas- 
sengers the greatest possible facilities ; programmes 
forwarded on application, 

Cook’s Tourist Tickets to All Parts of Europe. 
Single Journey and Excursion Tickets, available any 
day and by any train, at reduced rates, by all lines 
of steamers. 

Cook’s Eighth Annual Tour Round the World, 
Will leave New York on Sept. 8, and San Francisco on 
Oct. 1. Seven Months’ Tour $1750, Pamphlets specially 
prepared, containing Chart of the World,ty mail 15 cts. 

COOK'S ANERICAN TOURS 
To all places of Pleasure Resort in the United States 
and Canadas. Programmes now ready. COOK’S EX- 
CURSIONIST contains fares for over 1,000 Tours; by 
mail, 10 cta. For full particulars please address 
THOMAS COOK & SON, 


The World's Ticket Ofice, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 
W. A. EDWARDS, 4gt., 197 Washington St., Boston. 


and 


Among the Mountains. 


Pleasant location, good air, pure water, farm, livery- 
stable; ten minutes’ walk to depot, express and post- 
office, churches, stores, etc. Terms from $7 to $10. 


Distances to Principal Points of Interest from 
Mossy Brook House. 
MILES. 
Mossy Brook and Grove, 4 
Howland’s Observatory, 
Bray Hill, . ° 5 


MILES. 
White Mountain Notch, 17 
Willey House, . 20 
Profile House, . 17 


Jefferson Hill, . - 11] Flume ° 23 
Twin Mountain House, Bethlehem 
Fabyan House, . + 13{ Dixville Notch, 55 


IRA M. ALDRICH, Prop’r, 
WHITEFIELD, N. H. 


Address, 
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NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
Scripture Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 

A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secular. Once tried, they will be found indispen- 
able. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
samples and price-list free to any teachers or agents 
sending us their address. 

SCHOOL DIPLOMAS, Elegant, new, and appropriate 
designs. Samples and prices furnished on application. 


J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Manufact’g Pubs., 
Established 1830. (218 tf} Boston, MAss, 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
&@~ MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 469 
154 Catalogues on application. 2% 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I,.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 

Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp-) 
 Ti.— ic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES, 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203 zz 


LAPIL a NUM. 
Stone Cloth 
PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., N. Y. 
Send for sample and circular. 151 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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MICROSCOPES, 
From 40 cts. to $1350 each: Accessories, Mounti 
Implements and Materials, and Prepared Objects o 


every description, at the 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Importing Duty Free for Institutions of Learning, a 

specialty. Our splendid Illustrated and Priced Cata- 

logue 0 M6 pages mailed free on application. 
R. & J. BECK, Manu/s'g Optician 

226 1016 Chestnut St., PHIL ADEL 


SOENNECKEN’S 
FLUENT WRITING PEN. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, NEW YORK. 
importers and Manfrs, of Drawing Papers & Materials. 


Scientific Supplies of all poe 
FOR COLLEGES, LABORATORIES, CHEMISTS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


2 
= 
BS 
bem © “SP 
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O 
@ 
he 
s ULE. 


OMBINATION 


mong Pen or Pencil-case, Foot 
O8T-OFFICE SCALE, Protractor for 
&c. Sent b mail on receipt of 
). PERRIS & BROWNE, 


It is a Ruler, Pa 
measure, Square, 
Angles or ees, 

rice, 50 cts. (or P.O. stam 


le Manufs., 164 Fulton St., N.Y. 203 m (2) 
PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND H. B. & W. O. 
CHEMICAL (PHAMBERLAIN, 
APPARATUS, Manfacturers and 
Importers, 
Every Variety. } 26 Bromfield St., Boston. 


EUS JAVIDs 


WA 


MuciLAGE, &c. 
Rect 1824. 
PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE 


Monroe's Reading - Charts. 


Conceded to be the most valuable contribution ever 


inade to the means of elementary instruction in readd- 


ing. A real blessing for the little ones, and a treasure 
These Charts are rapidly 
Cireulars, 
Address or call on 


for the primary teacher. 
being introduced into schools everywhere. 
giving full description, sent free. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL ( OF EDUCATION. 


191 St., 


NEW YORK, 


Hall & Benjani, 


H. D. Halt, 
J. R. Benjamin, M.D. 


i Large new Illustrated and Priced Catalog 
free on receipt of 12 cents. 


Cheap Collections 
PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 


Economically Selected---for School Use. 


‘SQLVUVddV¥ TVDISAHd GNV 1VIIWAH)D 


ue, sent 
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BAKER, PRATT & co., 
School Furnishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
142 and 144 CRAND ST., NEW YORK, 


a fa) & Now ready : Prof. Tyndall’s set of ELECTRIC INSTRU- 
3 by | MENTS, designed to accompany his “ Lessons in Elec- 
= tricity.” Complete set, consisting of fifty-eight various 
e532 instruments ; price, inclusive packing, $55; Tyndall’s 
SS Ra = School ‘Nets of P and Chemical A paratus, 
2a PERE selected, offered at $100, $100, Floor $300, 
an 
a Instruments sold either singly or in collections. For 
specified Price-list and other information, 
CURT W. MEYER, Man 
207 tt eow 182 "Broadway, NEW 

3 e BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Este blished in 1837. 
DUSTLESS CRAYONS and DUSTLESS ERASERS. ith the best Rotary Hangings, tor Charehes 

Send for Catalogue of School Merchandise. Alarms. Tower Clocks. site. Fully Warranted. 

213 BAKER, PRATT & CO., 142 & 144 Grand St., N.Y. Vaxpusan & Tur, 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Tllustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


HUNT 


Mew-Bngiand Managers 


NEW AND VALUABLE 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 


Text- Books. 


Prof. MOSES COIT TYLER’S 


MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


This book (with Prof Henry Morley’s approbation) 
has been prepared by using “ Morley’s First Sketch of 
English Literature” as a basis, but with an entire 
rearrangement of matter, uumerous re. 
trenchments, and large additions. 

It is therefore the combined preduction of two 
of the ablest living writers in this depart. 


ment, Ready by July 10. 
Sample copy will be sent on receipt of 


75 cents. 


Prof. EDWARD OLNEY’S 
Practical Arithmetic. 


The leading idea of this book is to give the greatest 

facility in the use of figures, as applied to the practical 

matters of life, in the shortest possible time. It will be 

emphatically a practical book, and just suited to 

the wants of the class-room. The rules are very short 

and simple, and the examples fresh and practical. 
Ready in July. 

A sample copy will be sent on receipt 

of 75 cents. 


AVERY'S 


Natural Philosophy. 


This book was published only last Fall, and has al- 
ready had a most remarkable success, having been in- 
troduced into the public schools of Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Brooklyn, and many other leading places. 

It is far ahead of any book of its class yet published. 
Price for Introduction, 90 cents. 


Iv. 
HILL’S 


Elements of Rhetoric and Composition, 


Beginning with the selection of themes, this book 
gives the learner thorough instruction on every process 
of composition. It is clear and simple, and yet philo- 
sophical. It makes every fact and. principle perfectly 
intelligible to the learner, 

Price for Introduction, 83 cts. 


Vv. 
PALMER'S 


Elements of Bookkeeping. 


This book begins with the most simple and every- 
day transactions, and is yet an exhaustive treatise. The 
examples are fresh, and calculated to arouse the enthu- 
siasm of the learner. 

Price for Introduction, 67 cents. 


Patterson's Spellers. 


These Spellers are the best and most carefully ar- 


ranged, and have the choicest selection of words and 
bw — practical rules for speiling of any yet pub- 


Prof. OLNEY’S 


608 Washington Street, BOSTON, 


ASK. FOR 


ESTERBAUOK’S 


73 WRASL. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


SAMPLES anp 


ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR. 


Fully endorsed as the e BEST Chair ever produced ; combining as it does a CHAIR, 
BED, CHILD’S CRIB; INVALID, ECLINING, and LIBRARY CHAIR, 

and capable of bein adjusted by the’ occupant to any position desired for ease 
and comfort. Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-list to 


MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR CO., 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
816 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


THE MARKS 
IMPROVED 


206 v (2) 


THE ESTEY ORGAN 
a Month and ex teed to Agents. EMBRACING 
213 $77 Ontfits free. Me, INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA, 


COMPLETE ALGEBRA and UNIV’Y ALGEBRA, 
GEOMETRY, TRIGONOMETRY, and CALCULUS, 
MURRAY’S SURVEYING. 


Lossing’s Outline History of the U. §. 
Hooker's New Physiology, 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
Haven’s Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
Wayland’s Moral Science ; 
AND 
Intellectual Philosophy 
Political Economy 
Just revised by Prof. A. S. CHAPIN. 


Send for Complete ,;Catalogue. 
Address 


SHELDON & CoO., 


8 Murray St, NEW YORK. 


W. H. FAUNCE, care of Lee & Shepard, Boston; 
8. 8. VENTRES, Lakeride Building, Chicago; 


A. BOYLE, Ag’t for New Eng., 
200 zz (M) Office, 32,Bromfeld St., Boston, 


FURNISHED GRATIS | WE GL 
New- eau of . For 
the moe the Manager REA 1%2z Music Hall. Boston 
aday. at home. Sampk les worth $5 free. 
16 Hawley Boston. $5 to 0 $20 STINSON & Me. 


ALEX. FORBES, 319 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
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ROSES. 


BY M. P. COLBURN. 


Clustering in the sunlight 
Blossomed roses fair, 

Opening up their fragrance 
To the dewy air; 

_ Spreading out their beauty 

Where no eye might see, 

Uttering thanksgivings 
Sweetly, silently. 


Slumbering in the moonlight 
Sweet the roses lay, 

No rude hand had plucked them 
All the livelong day; 

They fulfilled their mission 
By the Father given, 

Only His eye saw them 
From His far-off heaven. 


Thus some dainty maiden, 
Sweet as any rose, 

Passes through this earth-life, 
Purely, to its close; 

Angels watching ever 
O’er that guileless breast, 

Oh! what peaceful waking 
Cometh with the Rest! 


Emblem fair and lovely 
Of a blameless life, 
Let thy gentle beauty 
Calm away all strife; 
Let thy dewy fragrance 
Fill the balmy air, 
Though the Blessed Father, 
Only, knoweth where! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— It has struck me whether there is not fear of our 
making, through our very facilities of teaching, the ac- 
quisition of knowledge too easy for the pupils. For it 
is from the meeting and mastering of difficulties that 
intellectual strength grows and increases, just as phys- 
ical exercise develops physical strength. May I venture 
to suggest the importance of giving special attention to 
the subject of Domestic Economy, which properly lies 


at the root of the highest life of every true woman.— 
H. R. H. the Princess Louise, to the Ladies’ Educational 
Association of Montreal. 


— The pecuniary reward is not all the model teacher 
receives ; there is the future reward, — the abiding 
esteem of the pupils who have grown up to manhood 
and womanhood. Laborious industry and patient for- 
bearance should be the motto adopted by the man or 
woman the moment they enter the portals of their noble 
profession,—teaching. The cross, sour-visaged teacher 
is an iceberg stranded in a flower-garden, chilling all 
the beauty and brightness out of the happy flowers, and 
congealing the music in the very throats of the rejoicing 
birds. Again, insipid garrulity, unseemly familiarity 
of the teacher toward the scholars in and out of school, 
and undignified deportment generally should be avoided. 


There is a sensible, happy medium. The faithful, in- 
telligent instructor understands this. ‘Teachers have a 
Joyous range; do they all realize it ?—C. 7.Preston, 
of School Com., West Northfield, Mass. 

— The high school is more thorough in its drill, per- 
haps, but it is narrower in its curriculum than the acad- 
emy. It may turn out a more exact scholar in the 
rudiments of learning, but the academy yields a broader, 
more harmonious and esthetic culture. The academic 
life, which is entirely lost by the public-school pupil, is 
of itself a powerful educating force. ‘The whole atmos- 


phere that surrounds the pupil in such an institution is 
of a literary character.—Zion’s Herald. 


— If any one thinks the majority of educated and 
thinking women have received their newly-acquired 
right to vote on educational questions with indifference, 


he is very much mistaken. To one who has listened to 
the discussions among themselves on the question, be- 
fore the last beneficent legislature had conferred the 
privilege upon them, it was quite entertaining to listen 
to their remarks afterward, and, it may be added, in- 
structive as well, since it gave an insight into the motive 


which controls an earnest woman’s actions and thought. 
— Boston Advertiser. 


— Every teacher should feel it incumbent upon her to 
educate the bodies as well as the minds of her pupils. 
It is not right that this duty should be neglected on 
the plea that it belongs to the parent. he child is 
sent to school in order to receive there a proper educa- 
tion; and it is just as essential that it should receive a 
physical education as it is that it should receive a mental 


education. If we hope to see a generation of healthy 
men and women growing up around us, we must teach 
them something more than the three R’s.—Barnes’ Ed. 
Monthly. 


— At the graduating exercises of any school for girls, 
when the ministers and the school committee are called 
on for “a few remarks,” how few address the graduates 
simply as human beings to human beings, or even as 
older students to younger ones. Almost all speakers 
address them specifically as young women; hint at their 
especial duties as daughters, as sisters, and perhaps 
as prospective wives and mothers. It is all well-meant, 
and perhaps useful; but is there not rather too much of 
it?—TZ. W. Higginson, in Woman’s Journal. 

— In no occupation besides yours is there such press- 
ing need of new thonghts, ideas, and illustrations; in 
none is there such a tendency to fall into “ruts,’”’ — to 
do the same thing over and over in the same way, and 
to say the same thing over and over day after day. A 
wise teacher reasons as a woman does when she buys a 
sewing-machine, or as a farmer does when he buys a 
mowing-machine. He avails himself of the thoughts 
and discoveries of others on education ; hence the im- 
portance of educational publications ; they are the cheap- 


est, readiest, and surest means a teacher can employ to 
keep himself and his class up in front. To be a first- 
class teacher, you must know what the most skillful of 
your profession would do if in your place.—WN. Y. School 
Journal. 


— Managers have their rights as well as the teach- 
ers. When an engagement has been made it should be 


faithfully fulfilled, and there should be mutual consent 
before its terms are altered.— The Schoolmaster, London. 


— If it were recognized as a misdemeanor to allow 
children who may be sickening from any malady, or who 
have not perfectly recovered from an infectious disease, 
to be present in a school, some means would be taken 
by school managers and masters and mistresses to min- 


imise the evil. It is not, obviously, possible to live in 
the world and mix in society without incurring many 
risks, but that is no reason why the number should be 
multiplied by the disregard of obvious precautions.— 
The Lancet, London. 


— The object of education is to develop power. 
Knowledge is not always power. It may be the instru- 
ment and even the proof of power, but it is not the 
cause. ‘Power comes by training in the use of knowledge.’ 
The instructor may fix the things he knows in the 
learner’s memory, but the trainer uses the knowledge 
the student has acquired as the instrument to develop 
the power of self-training. “'The trainer converts knowl- 
edge into motive, desire into patience, will into skill.” 
Unless the self-training spirit is implanted, the school 
is a failure. When this spirit is excited, character is 


formed, pure and strong. It is natural to some, but 
almost wanting in others. Most have it to a limited 
degree. It is the business of education to develop and 
guide it, so that its objects, subjective and objective, 
shall be good and grand.—John G. McMynn, Racine 
Academy; Wis. 

— There are many ways in which cultivated women 
may now employ themselves for their own pecuniary 
advantage and the general good, that we wish some of 
the bright girls in the over-crowded shops would strike 
for a higher position by means of this Harvard method 


of study. The requirements are not beyond the ability 
of any studious girl of ordinary capacity.— Christian 
Union. 


GOING TO COLLEGE. 


BY A. MAYO. 


If you are bound for a college, it will do you good to 
know, in advance, the best thing the best university 
can do for you. Probably any bright boy or girl, under 
private instruction, could obtain as much valuable in- 
formation in two years as even Harvard or Vassar are 
able to lodge in the brain of their superior graduates in 
four. Butthe one thing no private schooling, no train- 
ing in a little, select seminary can do, is the most valu- 
able use of university life. 

That college is probably your first introduction to 
the actual world. It represents to you that variety of 
talent, that diversity of character, that wide difference 
in ideas and ideals of life which supplies the condition 
of all self-knowledge in every successful man or woman. 
You will there be lifted out of the atmosphere of home, 
the town school, the companionships of youth, the pe- 
culiar notions that make the public opinion of your na- 
tive place. In short, you will probably realize there, 
for the first time, that you are, at best, one among a 
multitude of promising young people; are, at best, 
gifted at one angle of your nature; are destined to 
spend your life in conflict with others who excel you at 
every point save at this little angle of your real su- 
periority. 

So do not rebel at anything in college which takes 
down your conceit of yourself, or forces upon you the 
conviction that in the battle of life only the man who 
knows himself, and is willing to stand by himself and 
work out his own salvation, will succeed. Far better 
than all the knowledge in all the libraries is the discov- 
ery that you are but one in a world of people, each with 
some good outfit of nature, each standing in proportion 
as he is faithful to that outfit. And if you can learn, 
in four years, to be grateful especially to all people 
who reveal you to yourself; who “ polish off” your ex- 
aggerated opinion of your own merits, and compel you 
to walk through the strait-gate along the narrow way 
of your own proper ability, your college course will be 
justified and your graduation-diploma will be a roll of 
honor. 

Our own most valuable experience in college life was 
not a college honor, but a dishonor. We entered, from 
a country academy; with very decisive ideas of.our own 
concerning the value of certain lines of study in the 
curriculum, Of course we neglected the special study 
that seemed to us a waste of time for an aspiring youth. 
Retribution always waits upon this type of students. 
Ours, happily, came on an autumn day of the first term. 
Called to our feet to recite, we were hit just in the line 
of our neglect, and so unmercifully exposed by our tutor 
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that, in despair, we flung down our book, rushed out 
of the class-room, and spent the day in tears and self- 
abasement under the old chestnut-trees of the neigh- 
boring grove. But that day’s sorrow was the birthday 
of our mental life. That day, it came to us, as if just 
spoken out of heaven, that we were not quite competent 
to lay out a course of college study ; that the beginning 
of all success is loyalty to duty; that instead of being 
the head, it was possible we were at the tail of our 
class; that there is but one honorable gate out of col- 
lege into life,—the gate of hard work. The young 
tutor who thus became the “ means of grace” to a boy 
he has long forgotton, is now a famous man in a great 
city; but he will never do a better service to client or 
constituent than on that autumn day, when he revealed 
one “bumptious” freshman to himself, and set one 
mere country youth on the highway to knowledge, rev- 
erence, and a consecrated life. 


THE ELEMENT OF UNCERTAINTY. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKBTT. 


In the lower departments of mathematics we are not 
very much troubled by uncertainties, nor do we have to 
pause in our work because of them; we add, subtract, 
and multiply, and doubt not. When, however, we come 
to divide we may say that the first premonition of un- 
certainty enters, for in deciding how many times one 
divisor will be contained in one dividend for any one 
figure of our quotient, we neglect part of our divisor, 
and we may put our quotient-figure too high, and have 


have now in our schools will be the active and ruling 
element of the land. So much is true. But what will 
that active element be called upon todo? That we do 


of some of the main railroad-lines which run from Bos- 
ton; who have seen the old stage-coaches; who did not 


on every man and woman of to-day, may be pardoned if 
we remark, “Excuse us, but will you be good enough to 
tell us what the world will be twenty years hence ?” Ma- 
chinery has already changed the demands of all the 
manual trades. What will the future generation think 
was meant by the description of Hood’s Sir Joseph at 
the party of Miss Kilmansegg, where he is said to have 
‘‘___. bowed, and bowed, and bowed, and bowed, 
Like a man who is sawing marble.” 

No description could be more graphic, and yet it isa 
dead-letter now to the boys and girls in our schools. 
This is only one out of athousand illustrations. ‘Twenty 
years hence ?— twenty years hence? Why, that is as 
long, now-a-days, asall the life of the Greek nation from 
the Dorians to Philip of Macedon, in the changes that it 
will bring. Already we have a generation of girls 
grown up who do not know how to sew, any more than 
they do how to spin orto weave, or dress the leather for 
their shoes; and what of it? Itis but one result of 
civilization, and is to be accepted. 


In face of all this uncertainty, is it not clear that ed- 
ucation must become all the time more general than 
special ; that, as President Eliot said at Smith College 


to correct our work,—nothing but the actual test of the|, few days ago, “The fruit of liberal education is not 
multiplication can prove to us whether our guess was|learning, but the capacity and desire to learn; not 
right or wrong. And so we correct our theory by the| knowledge, but power.” 


result of experience, and go on to the other problems of 
Compound Numbers and Fractions and Proportion, in all 


That is the one certain thing that we do know in 


our problem,—for that problem has changed since the 


of which, however, we use the operation of division, till days of Philip. We are not trying to educate these 


we arrive at Square-root, where the same uncertainty 
crops out again, and still more evidently in Cube-root. 
But these are only hints of what is to come in the 
higher departments of the science where the unknown 
elements of our problems increase in number and im- 
portance. This is true in all sciences, but I have chosen 
mathematics as an illustration because that is called an 
exact science. 

Now if this be the case, that into each problem, ex- 
cept the simplest, there must always enter some element 
of uncertainty that will be uncertain till the problem 
has been solved and the perfect solution obtained which 
tried by every known test answers the conditions, what 
else can we expect in the science of education ? But this 
is just what the world in general is not ready to grant. 
It says that we must educate the child so that he will 
be fitted for what he is to become when he grows to be 
a man; andweagree. But,—and here comes a difficulty 
which it may perhaps be worth our while just to men- 
tion, as it certainly is of some minor importance, we 
do not know what this boy is to do when he becomes a 
man, and a thousand-fold more certainly we do not 
know what this girl is to be or to do when she becomes 
awoman. And thus at once our problem is plunged 
into the greatest state of uncertainty. We were told to 
guide our present efforts by the demand which the fu- 
ture is to make, while there is no possible way of deter- 
mining what these demands are to be. This is exactly 
the state of affairs, and this is the problem with which 
we have to deal: “Given an uncertain quantity to pro_ 
duce one ten times as uncertain, state clearly and ex- 
actly the method you would employ.” This is the “ ex- 
amination question” before which we stand, — nay, in 
the face of which we cannot stand, but at which we 
must work. 

I think it was Philip of Macedon who is credited 
with the aphorism referred to above. But though such 
a recipe may have been an excellent one in the time of 
Philip of Macedon or in a country like India or China, 
it will hardly answer for us in Americas and in the nine- 


boys and girls to be or do any special thing, — for all 
the specialties of the present may be abrogated twenty 


years hence; but we are trying so to train them that 


they may be able to meet manfully and womanfully 
whatever the future may demand of them. We are not 
trying to educate for the present, for the children do 
not belong to the present; as Richter says, “ To ele- 
vate above the spirit of the age must be regarded as the 
end of education.” 

In the eyes of the New York Nation we are a race of 


eyes of our pupils twenty years hence. 


Tue Art oF QuEsTIONING.—At the recent meet- 
ing of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association, 
Professor White, of Oberlin, gave an interesting address 
on the “Art of Questioning.” He recommended 
to teachers an assiduous cultivation of this art. He 
said, among other things: “ Nor is it wise to follow 
the printed questions of the text-book; they are often 
well enough in themselves, but they lack the personal 
element. If we are worth anything as teachers, we 
have a characteristic way of putting things; another’s 
questions are Saul’s armor to us. The pupils feel that 
the work is mechanical. We miss the opportunity of 
kindling their interest by words that come straight from 
our own minds. It is stimulating to a class for the 
teacher occasionally to write out questions a day in 
advance and put them into the hands of the pupils, 
though, of course, our over-worked teachers must not 
often attempt this. Reviews can thus be very effect- 
ively conducted. The pupils of a certain high school 
failed to be instructed in ‘The Science of Government,’ 
in which weekly exercises had been given to them for 
nearly awhole term. In despair the principal wrote 200 
careful questions, covering the whole work. These he 
placed in the hands of each pupil, and, dividing the 
whole school into two sides, allowed each in turn to 
question the other side, till he obtained a satisfactory 


teenth century, In twenty years the boys aud gizls we 


answer, while he set by to watch the ‘slaughter of 


‘the innocents.’ The first exercise was a failure, seem 
ing merely to arouse the school; the second was suc. 
cessful, and the fifth was brilliant. A teacher of mine 
not know. Those of us who can remember the building once wrote out 150 questions,—many of them practical, 
‘upon the subject of fractions. I spent a whole term 
‘upon them, and remember it better than any other por- 


grow up in an age of telegraphy, of telephone, and of a 


thousand other things which have changed the demands questions upon a given subject should be made a part 


wild enthusiasts, but perhaps we shall not be so in the} 


tion of my high-school course. The ability to ask 
of the test in teachers’ examinations. More pains than 
is customary should be taken to adapt the questions to 
the individual pupils. Indeed, in these days of large 
classes, this is almost our only opportunity of recogniz- 
ing their individuality. The questions should be such 
as admit of exact answers, and such answers should be 
secured before they are finally laid aside.” 


READING - BOOK POETS. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


ALLSTON AND SPRAGUE, 

Brown, the landscape-painter, once related to us a 
number of beautiful anecdotes of Washington Allston. 
He was one of Allston’s pupils. 

“ He used to say to me,” said Mr. Brown, “ Purity 
of character is an essential to the highest success in 
art. Nature does not reveal her beauties to a mind ob- 
scured by any grossness of thought or feeling.” These 
may not be the exact words, but are substantially the 
great artist’s statement of the principle. 

Washington Allston was one of the purest of men, a 
grand and towering character from youth toage. It is 
stated that when once pressed for money, in London, 
he sold a picture toa nobleman, for a liberal sum, which 
gave him relief. But after parting with the picture, 
the thought came to him that its influence on a person 
with a prurient imagination and perverted fancy might 
not be good, and his conscience so tortured him that he 
repurchased the picture, and suffered the inconvenience 
of limited means. 

Allston was a poet by nature. Washington Irving, 
who shared his affectionate confidence, and who was his 
companion in Rome, thus speaks of the awe-inspiring 
effects that the works of some of the great masters pro- 
duced upon him: “ His eyes would dilate; his pale 
countenance would flush ; he would breathe quick, aud 
almost gasp in expressing his feelings, when excited by 
almost any object of grandeur or sublimity.” 

Lowell says of him: “ He was a man all soul, whose 
body seemed a lamp of finest clay, whose service was to 
feed with magic oils, rare and fragrant, that wavering 
fire which towered over it.” : 

He was born. in Charleston, 8. C., 1779, and gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1800. His last years were spent in 
Cambridgeport. His life was a poem, and his death 
and burial befitted a true artist. He spent the last 
week and last day of his life on “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” 
which now adorns the Art Museum, Boston. He was 
buried by moonlight and torchlight, in the Dana tomb 
in Cambridge churchyard. It was a July evening, and 
as the coffin was opened in the churchyard for the last 
time, the moon emerged from a cloud and shone full on 
the face of the dead. 

Allston’s poem, “ America to England,” is familiar 
to old-time teachers, but as it has somewhat gone out 
of use of late, we produce it here: 


All hail! thou noble land, 

Our fathers’ native soil! | 
O stretch thy mighty hand, 

Gigantic grown by toil, 

O’er the vast Atlantic wave to our shore; 
For thou, with magic might, 
Canst reach to where the light 
Of Phoebus travels bright 
The world o’er! 


The Genius of our clime, 

From his pine-embattied steep, 
Shall hail the great sublime ; 

While the Tritons of the deep 

With their conches the kindred league shall proclaim. 
Then let the world combine,— . 
O’er the main our naval line, 
Like the milky-way,{shal) shine 
Bright in fame | 
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Though ages long have passed 

Since our fathers left their home, 
Their pilot in the blast, 

O’er untraveled seas to roam,— 

Yet lives the blood of England in our veins! 
And shall we not proclaim 
That blood of honest fame, 
Which no tvranny can tame 
By its chains ? 


While the language, free and bold, 
Which the bard of Avon sung, 
In which our Milton told 
llow the vault of heaven run 
When Satan, blasted, fell with his host ;— 
While this, with reverence meet, 
Ten thousand echoes greet, 
From rock to rock repeat 
Round our coast;— 


While the manners, while the arts, 

That mould a nation’s soul, 
Stillcling around our hearts, 

Between let Ocean roll, 

Our joint communion breaking with the Sun: 
Yet, still, from either beach, 
The voice of blood shall reach, 
More audible than speech, 
“We are one !”” 


We have spoken of Hollis-street church in connec- 
tion with John Pierpont. Near this church, just above 
Oak street, may be seen the old-time residence of the 
poet-banker, Charles Sprague. Like Pierpont, he was 
descended from one of the fine old New-England fami- 
lies. He was born in 1791. He died in Boston, after 
a short and painless illness, in 1875, in the 84th year 
of his age. He was a lover of his home, his family, 
and his friends. Nearly all his best-known poems were 
inspired by home affection, as for example : 

** We are all here, 

Father, mother, sister, brother,’ 
which was composed for a family reunion, when the 
father and mother, each over 80 years of age, had lived 
in the house fifty-three years. “I see thee yet,” com- 
posed on the occasion of the loss of one of the family, 
and his lines entitled “The Brothers,” have the same 
spirit, and show how sacred to him was his own hearth- 
stone ; 


‘We in one mother’s arms were locked,— 
Long be her love repaid ; 
In the same cradle we were rocked, 
Round the same hearth we played. 


“We are but two, — be that the band 
To hold us till we die; 
Shoulder to shoulder let us stand, 
Till side by side we lie.’’ 

Next to his family Mr. Sprague loved his native city. 
We have heard it stated that he only spent one night 
out of the city for twenty-five years, and that on that 
occasion, on returning home, he expressed a wish to a 
friend that twenty-five years might pass ere he should 
spend a night out of Boston again. 

His finest poem, with which nearly every schoolboy 
is familiar, entitled “ Odeon Art,” and beginning,— 

“ When from the Sacred Garden driven, 
Man fled before his Maker's wrath.”’ 
was written for the Mechanic’s Fair, on the Sixth Tri- 
ennial Festival of the Massachusetts Charitable Associ- 
ation, in 1824. 
. The exhibitions of this Association were way-marks 
in the progress of Boston’s industrial arts: the Mechan- 
ies’ Building and Hall, on Chauncy and Bedford streets, 
were built from the funds of this society, and the old 
Mechanics’ Fair was a local pride and glory. 
“ He plucks the pearls that stud the deep, 
Admiring Beauty’s lap to fill; 
He breaks the stubborn marble’s steep, 
And mocks his own Creator’s skill. 
With thoughts that swell his glowing soul 
He bids the ore illume the page, 


And proudly scorning Time’s control, 
Commences with an unborn age. 


“In fields of air he writes his name, 
And treads the chambers of the sky; 
He reads the stars, and grasps the flame 
That quivers round the throne on high, 
In war renowned, in peace sublime, 
He moves in greatness and in grace, 
His powers, subduing space and time, 
Liuks realm to realm and race to race.” 


‘ The old Chauncy - Place Church is gone, where 
Prague went to worship one summer morning, and 


‘Aw two swallows fly through the open window into the 


sanctuary, which led to the writing of one of his best- 
known poems,— 


** Gay, guiltless pair, 
What how from the fields of heaven ? 
Ye have no need of prayer, 
Ye have no sins to be forgiven.” 


TRAINING OF WOMEN FOR SPECIAL WORK. 


BY REY. R. 8. STORRS, D.D., BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


We recognize everywhere in men the necessity for 
special training for special purposes. If a man is by 
nature an inventor, it is a mere waste of force to make 
him a bookkeeper. If he is an artist, you do not make 
an editor of him ; or if he is a poet, you do not make a 
lawyer of him, unless you want poor poetry and worse 
law; and if he is not fitted by nature and by grace to 
be a preacher of the gospel, then all the seminaries, even 
though they have teachers as honored and as illustrious 
as are those in Andover, make a mistake if they try to 
crowd him into the pulpit. Find out what he is fit for, 
and train him for that. That is the rule in obedience 
to which society is always advancing toward, and avail- 
ing itself of, the best forces of every mind included 
within its compass. 

We see the same thing in the examples of womanly 
genius which history affords. Sabina, daughter of 
Erwin of Steinbach, who completed the cathedral of 
Strasbourg, lifting those wonderful spires into the air 
like flowers imperishable to sing a Ze Deum as they 
rose toward heaven. What would have been gained to 
the world, — what would have been lost, if that pecu- 
liar genius in her had not been recognized and trained ? 
Madame de Stael, Caroline Herschel, Mrs. Somerville, 
Madame La Brunn, Harriet Hosmer, Charlotte Bronte, 
Francis Power Cobbe, — the genius of these women is 
always an honor to the civilization under which it is de- 
veloped. This arresting a peculiar power and attempt- 
ing to turn it to something for which it is not adapted, is 
like trying to make a greyhound pull a wagon or an 
eagle work achurn. Of course a general training is 
necessary to the development of a special power. It is 
needful for the development, for the manifestation, for 
the culture of special forces. But we want the special 
forces, too. God makes no superfluous soul. 


You look upon the table of the lapidary and of the 
artist, and you see the chalcedony and the chrysolite 
and the onyx and the agate and the turquoise and the 
emerald and the crystal, each with its own beauty; 
and by and by, when he has set them in their place, 
you have before you the perfect mosaic, with its lines 
fluent and free, as if they had been traced by the cun- 
ning brush of the painter on the canvas, fixed there im- 
perishable as diamonds, solid as the walls of the mighty 
edifice which towers above them. We want the living 
stone of the men’s and the women’s minds in every ad- 
vanced society unfolded, perfected, polished, and then 
set into the living picture, in comparison of which the 
mostycharming mosaic is dull, and the most solid mosaic 
is fleeting. You want, then, as well, the power of expres- 
sion given into the feminine force, which is thus be- 
ing cultured and trained; for a thought unuttered may, 
of course, enrich one mind, but it will not others. In 
fact a thought unuttered is never so clear, so just, so 
sufficient to the subject as that thought when it has 
been expressed and brought into collision and inspec- 
tion with other minds, when it has been formulated in 
terms, crystallized into words before the mind in which 
it has been wrought. 

Man is a talking animal, not merely that he may in- 
struct others, but that he may instruct himself. The 
pond which has no outlet grows turbid; it is the run- 
ning stream that purifies itself as it goes forward and 
keeps its current crystal, and makes it more crystal and 
pellucid to the end. It is the mind which utters this 
thought, truly graceful, amply powerful, which refines 
and ennobles that thought in the very act and mystery 
of expression ; and so woman’s mind needs to be trained 


to the act of expression, for her own sake as well as the 
sake of society at large. It is thought in motion that 
quickens and controls mankind. 

It may be said, I know, that a woman has this power 
of expression by nature, and there is a certain truth in 
that. You take a boy and girl of the same age, the 
girl will utter herself with far more facility, with far 
more force than the boy. In brother and sister in the 
same household, you see the same difference. At the 
same time the ultimate power of expression, such as 
woman must have before her mission is really performed 
in the world, is not a thing of nature merely. Though 
some have greater capacity for it than others, it is 
always an attainment. It is like virtue, a victory won 
by struggle; out of large studies, out of the careful anal- 
yses and the sympathetic pondering of the great classic 
or modern writers, out of careful discipline in the anal- 
ysis of style, out of much practice and training in the 
same manner, must come that ultimate power of expres- 
sion which shall give to woman her true power in civ- 
ilization. 

If I were to give in one reason, limited to one, why 
the recognized power of woman at the present day, her 
recognized knowledge and wisdom do not impress 
themselves so fully and widely on the public mind as 
they ought by right to do, I should say it was because, 
except in rare instances, this power of free, graceful, 
complete, expression, by voice or pen, of the thought, 
the sentiment, the spirit, which are within has not been 
gained; and when it is attained, then, and not till 
then, with the general intelligence, with the special 
training of special powers of which I have spoken, 
adding this peculiar power of expression, will woman 
come to her place in society, in literature, and in the 
world. 


BOTANY AND BUTTEKCUPS. 


BY E. A. RAND. 


It is the time of the year when vacation is calling 
away so many to the summer-fields, starred with the 
buttercups or blushing with clover-blossoms. And yet 
we don’t wish to leave our brains behind us, and lie 
down a kind of animal among the yellow butter-cups 
and red clover. It is a grand opportunity to unite rec- 
reation with a little study, and when we return to our 
work refreshed, to bring back from the summer fields a 
gleaning of knowledge that will make the after months 
still more useful and happy. Now let us take down 
from the dusty shelf that old botany, and open it amid 
buttercups and clover. If a person has only a week of 
rest, we would not advise study. Let him pitch his 
books as far from him as possible (rhetorically speak- 
ing). But many persons will have a vacation of weeks, 
and certainly we do not mean to lead just an unreflect- 
ing, lazy, animal life. Dust your botany, then, and 
open it. 

It will prove helpful sanitarily. There is exercise 
enough about it. Let one take Solanum tuberosum, 
our cultivated potato, and botanize practically over a 
good, large patch of it. “Something todo and light- 
ning,” was Charles Kingsley’s desire. Let one inves- 
tigate Solanum tuberosum in bug-time ; he will cer- 
tainly have “something to do,” and wish that he had a 
good deal of — “lightning.” 

In our life among the plants are we not stepping 
into along procession and following many great men 
who have had an interest in gardens and farms, whether 
they botanized or not? We have the eminent example 
of Plato, who made a practical use of his garden, turn- 
ing it into a lecture-room. After him came the peri- 
patetic philosopher, pacing his garden as he lectured. 
We don’t know how much of a student Cincinnatus 
was, but Rome certainly took him on one important oc- 
casion from the plow, which practical botanists in the 
country are sometimes forced to follow. That is a 
pleasant picture in English history where Bacon, as 


Aubrey says, was wont to have Thomas Hobbes with 
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him, “to walk in his delicate groves where he did med- 
itate, and when a notion darted through his mind, Mr. 
Hobbes was presently to write it down.” In connec- 
tion with these great men, there come pleasant pictures 
of their gardening ; Cincinnatus plowing, Plato spad- 
ing, Aristotle hoeing, Bacon raking, and Thomas 
Hobbes weeding. The latter might profitably continue 
this occupation among his works. And what author, in- 
deed, might not go over his previous thoughts and find 
humble occupation in grubbing up a few handfuls of 
sorry stuff? All might now have sufficient frankness 
and courage to imitate the worthy old church-father 
who, at the age of seventy-four, reviewed his statement 
of former years, and published to the world his “ Re- 
tractions.” 

Let us return to botany. There is also this benefit : 
we not only utilize our summer-rest, but it prepares us 
to continue at home, in the fall and winter, study that 
is a recreation while a mental exercise. Outside of our 
regular work, we need a study that will be a diversion. 
It needs but little floral apparatus to pursue it. A 
dozen plants at the window will give you quite a sec- 
tion of Flora’s kingdom to investigate. It will furnish 
us with resources, also, from which to take for the in- 
struction and entertainment of others. Botany will 
help teachers interest scholars by furnishing delightful 
illustrations. Let us accumulate knowledge as we have 
opportunity. The picturesque little island of Heligo- 
land is visited by immense numbers of birds. The 
thrifty villagers erect at the corner of every street two 
large poles, and “ between them a net is suspended, by 
means of which many birds are caught during their 


flight.” It is well in daily life to have the net up to 
catch what we can; we shall have the more to distrib- 
ute. Let us start the work this summer. Among 
buttercups and clover-blossoms let there be an open 
botany. 


VARIETIES. 


— “*Mamma,”’ remarked an interesting infant of four, 
where do you go when you die ?’’ ‘One can’t be quite cer- 
tain, darling. How can mamma tell? she has never died yet.”’ 
** Yes, but haven’t you studied geography ?”’ 

— Everything depends on the way in which things are put. 
Who could help having a tender feeling in his heart for the 
man who did not know how to advertise, but who made the 
following pathetic attempt: 

** Here liv’th a man who don’t refuse 
To mend 
Umbrellases, bellowses, boots and shuse.”’ 

— ‘* When I was a boy,”’ said a very prosy, long-winded ora- 
tor to his friend, ‘‘I used to talk in my sleep.”” ‘‘ And now,’’ 
said his friend, “‘ you sleep in your talk.”” But somehow that 
didn’t seem to be just exactly the point the orator was going 
to make.— Burlington Hawkeye. 

— She asked her class of little girls, who went into the Ark 
with Noah. None of them seemed to know; but one little 
girl thought she must say something, and not knowing, used 
her natural-born right of guessing, and to the amusement of 
the teacher replied, ‘‘ His sisters and his cousins and his aunts.’’ 


— “*Well,’’ said a friend toa gentleman who had just re- 
turned from Paris, ‘‘ what struck you the most in that great 
city ?”’ ‘‘My wife; for even at Paris she beat me regularly 
every evening.”’ 

— Some one asked the master of a colored servant why the 
latter always wore an irreproachable white cravat. ‘So as to 
know where his head begins,’’ replied the master. 

— A gentleman was disturbed from his rest in the middle of 
the night by some one knocking on the street-door. ‘‘ Who’s 
there ?” he asked. ‘A friend,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ What do 
you want?” “I want to stay here all night.” ‘“‘ Queer taste; 
stay there, by all means,’’ was the benevolent reply. 

— X—— is a high official who has a mania for knightly or- 
ders; his breast is a regular firmament studded with stars, 
crosses, and badges of every kind. One day he went to the 
private office of the minister to get signatures to some papers, 
and for some reason or other he happened upon that occasion 
to be glittering with all his decorations. The audience being 
terminated, he turned to his chief and said, “‘ Has your Excel- 


lency by chance any other orders to give me?’ The minister 
fixing his astonished eyes upon his subaltern’s breast, replied, 
* Zounds! I thought you had them all!’ 

— ‘‘How! you refuse to lend me five francs ?”’ said one stu- 
dent to another; “‘to me, who am like your second self ?”’ 
** My dear fellow,” replied the other, ‘‘ I know myself too well; 

know I should never pay you.” 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR LADY- TEACH- 
ERS AT WELLESLEY. 


In June, 1878, THe JOURNAL OF EDUCATION announced a 
new departure at Wellesley College for the higher education 
of teachers. It was a plan carefully matured by the college 
authorities, after consultation with our editorial staff and with 
some of the distinguished educators who coéperate with THE 
JoURNAL. It grew naturally out of those needs of our teach- 
ers with which all American educators are familiar. We all 
value the great army of faithful and conscientious lady- 
teachers, and prize their earnestness and devotion, But 
thousands lack the learning which would qualify them for 
higher usefulness and secure better positions. 

We acknowledge a profound sympathy with this class 

of teachers. By their success in more humble spheres they 
have proved their capacity, and hold their places by right 
of “survival of the fittest,’ yet by reason of their own 
limited education, they have no hope of further advance- 
ment. It is safe to say that a large majority of our lady- 
teachers have been compelled by necessity to commence 
their work without sufficient preparation. Want of proper 
schools, want of time, — most of all, want of means, — have 
made proper training impossible. Many stop in their career to 
try the expensive, and often very unsatisfactory experiment, of 
ayearin France or Germany. Many give up the needed rest of 
vacations to summer schools, or seek to supply their deficien- 
cies by private instruction. It was to meet the wants of this 
large class of teachers that 
THE NEW MOVEMENT 
at Wellesley College was inaugurated. It had our hearty ap- 
proval in its conception, and receives our sincere commenda- 
tion in its success. It may be said, in a word, that this scheme 
was the giving university privileges to teachers. The plan is 
so practical that it will at once commend itself to teachers and 
experienced educators. A teacher dissatisfied with her ac- 
quirements decides to give a year to higher study. She is re- 
ceived at Wellesley without any examination, and gives all 
her time to the studies which she elects. Her selected study 
(we will suppose) is Latin. If she has had sufficient preparation, 
she can enter one of the lower classes in Cesar, learning at 
the same time the Roman pronunciation and perfecting her 
knowledge of syntax. The next hour can be given to a class in 
Virgil and the study of prosody ; and the next to Horace or 
Juvenal or Tacitus. In this way she can give all her time to 
Latin. She learns the different methods of teachers ; and in 
a year does the work which is ordinarily extended over three 
or four years. 
Of course, such a plan of study as this would be allowed to 
none but teachers. It would not be desirable nor possible for 
an ordinary student, for it demands not only a certain degree 
of preparatory knowledge, but also mental discipline and pow- 
ers of application. Similar courses of special study are open 
in Greek, in Mathematics, in French, in German, aud in the 
Physical and Natural Sciences. In fact, all the classes in the 
college are thrown open to teachers. They can concentrate all 
their strength, and give all their time to different classes in 
one study, or they can pursue as many different studies as 
they desire. 

It is obvious that such a course would be impossible except 
in a great school like Wellesley, with its large faculty and nu- 
merous classes. There are fifteen classes in Latin, fifteen in 
Mathematics, eight in Greek, eight in German, and eight in 
French. Evidently a teacher who desires to fit herself in either 
study can select one, two, or three classes, according to her 
strength and preparation. 

But this method of concentrating effort upon one study is 
only a small part of the plan which embraces a wide field of 
culture for teachers. They know their own deficiencies; they 
know what are the studies which would enable them to obtain 
higher positions; and they have the peculiar privilege of se- 
lecting their own studies and pursuing them with undivided 
attention under the most favorable circumstances, and in the 


a maturity of their powers. It is the rare ideal of profitable 
study. 
THE TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


was opened in September, 1878, and although it was an exper- 
iment, and announced but a short time before, 51 teachers en- 
tered it. Some of these had been teachers 8, 10, 12, or 15 
years, and a few for longer periods. Some gave all their time 
to mathematics, some to Latin, some to history and literature. 
The wide diversity of selected studies was a signal illustration 
of the wisdom of the plan, and of the necessities to which it 
owes its origin. 

A visit to the Teachers’ Department is really inspiring to 
one who is allowed to go into the classes and examine their 
different lines of study and their work. Some are engaged in 
the biological laboratory with microscopes, studying the lowest 
forms of vegetable and animal life. Some are engaged in his- 
tological work, pursuing their minute dissections with patient 
skill. Some are pursuing their zodlogical investigations in 
other directions. We saw a class of eight or ten students en- 
gaged in dissecting rabbits, with a quiet composure and ab- 


| give great attention to botany, and their work is really re- 
markable. 

One of the future plans ‘‘ which is in the air,” is a School of 
Botany, with Miss Hallowell, the accomplished professor, at 
its head, where teachers can give all their time to botany for 
one, two, or more years. The unique botanical apparatus, 
the collection of microscopes, models, and charts, and, above 
all, the valuable botanical library, make this department 
worthy of the highest commendations. Many teachers take 
chemistry as one of their studies, and are fitting themselves by 
practical work in the laboratory to teach chemistry by scien- 
tific methods in their own schools. 

The course in physics, with the use of its beautiful appa- 
ratus attract many. This collection has a well-deserved repu- 
tation, and it is a rare privilege which is accorded the teacher- 
students to use for themselves these beautiful instruments; 
Of course, such apparatus is far beyond the reach of any but 
the great colleges; still in using it the students are trained to 
familiarity with experiments in natural philosophy, which wil! 
be of the highest practical value in their future work. 

The department of Physics, with its well-planned lecture- 
room, its professors’ laboratory, and above all its great labora- 
tory for students, is worthy of a visit to Wellesley. The 
teacher-students have constant access to all this. An addi- 
tional room is to be fitted up for them, provided with specimens 
of all the more common forms of apparatus, which are used 
in high schools, academies, etc. One fascinating branch of the 
work in the Physical laboratory, is the microscopical section. 
It is an accepted theory at Wellesley that every true teacher 
should be familiar with the microscope. 

All the members of the Teachers’ department at Wellesley 
are taught the optical laws of the microscope, and its practical 
use. In other studies there is the same concentrated and ear- 
nest purpose. The beautiful library is thronged with students 
in history and literature. 

We have not space to describe all the various studies and 
methods of instruction. One most important feature which 
we must not omit to notice is a valuable course of lectures for 
teachers, by the Hon. John W. Dickinson, upon “ Principles 
and Methods.of Teaching.”’ 

The success of the new department in education has been 
immediate and striking. It has already proved itself to be one 
of the most useful provisions for the higher education of 
American teachers, and it has met with an unexpected im- 
pulse and extension. Mrs. Valeria G. Stone has been at- 
tracted by this new plan for the benefit of her sex, and has 
identified herself with its advancement. She has given $100,- 
000 to Wellesley College, to erect a new building to be called 
Stone Hall, for the use of this department. Lady teachers of 
experience have been consulted about all the details, and the 
beautiful building is carefully ‘planned for the comfort and 
needs of teachers. We will not copy the description of the 
building, which is given in the College Calendar, as we wish to 
call attention to its noble uses rather than its beauties and 
luxuries. What an inspiration it will be to many overworked 
and desponding teachers that this generous lady has provided 
this beautiful home for them, and made it possible that they 
should share in the splendid educational advantages of Wel- 
lesley. 

Nor is this all. Another friend has given a new dormitory, 
—Dana Hall, — to the college ; this, also, is to be devoted to 
the Teachers’ department. It will be handsomely furnished 
and opened in September for teacher-students, 

It is a matter of congratulation among all the friends of 
higher education, that Wellesley College has made such rapid 
advances during the past year. It has been a year of unex- 
ampled prosperity in numbers. Every vacancy has been filled, 
and it has been necessary to furnish accommodations in three 
boarding-houses in the village. 

The next freshman class promises to be the largest in the 
history of the college. Fifty-one students have been examined 
and accepted; thirty more have already applied, and the class 
will probably number at least one hundred. This success has 
been accompanied by great financial prosperity. 

We learn from the new calendar, just issued, that $155,000 
have been given to the college during the past year. More 
than 3,000 volumes have been added to the already valuable 
library. Large additions have also been made to the scientific 
apparatus in every department. An Art department has been 
added to the college. The art gallery has received a large 
number of casts, medals, busts, statues, and paintings in oil 
and water-colors. The vigorous lyoung life of this promising 
institution is admirable. Certainly young women do not need 
to complain that they have not equal advantages with 
the young men. And the poor are not forgotten. We 
learn from the Calendar that $6,000 have been distrb- 
uted by the Students’ Aid Society during the past year, to 
help deserving girls who were studying at the college. May 
God’s blessings rest upon the ready hands and warm hearts 


which have bestowed such generous benefactions upon the 
poor scholars. We congratulate the teachers who are to seek 
Stone Hall and Dana Hall during the coming years, and we 
invoke the constant sympathy of all educators and all true 
teachers with tae noble contribution of Valeria G. Stone te 


sorbed zeal worthy of a spectacled M.D. Some of the teachers | th 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


tor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
ar the editorial columns, or over his ature. He cannot 
pe tem to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
om ndents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.) 


RELATIVE SIZES OF COUNTRIES IN MAPS. 


Ihave frequently found among scholars and even among 
teachers the most absurd notions as to the relative sizes of dif- 
ferent countries, and of the various States of our Union; and 
it has seemed to me that our text-books of geography are open 
to serious objections for the manner in which they prepare 
their maps. ‘The New-England edition of one (in the main) 
excellent text-book has five maps, representing this section, 
and only two of them are drawn upon the same scale. The 
same incongruity is found in the sectional maps of the same 
work, and also in its maps of the grand divisions. My observ- 
ation convinces me that this work is not exceptional, but in 
this respect is simply a type of the whole class of text-books. 
Now scholars, at an age when impressions are easily made 
and firmly retained, seeing Rhode Island represented as large 
as Maine, and Maine very much larger than Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, do not get any adequate conception of the actual areas 
of one State as compared with another. Of course, full-page 
maps are artistically superior to those which only fill a frac- 
tion of a page, but I protest against artistic excellence being 
attained at the expense of the scholar’s intelligence. 

It occurred to me that an expression to this effect in your 
columns might call out other expressions, which may at some 
time have an influence. 


W. P. Becxwirs, Supt. Schools, 
Adams, Mass., June, 1879. 


IS IT A MANIA ? 


is communication is spelt in accordance with the following rules of 
the Spelling Reform Association: 1. Omit a from the digraf ea when pro- 
noun¢t as e-short, as in hed, helth, etc. 2. Omit silent e after a short 
vowel, as in hav, giv, ete. 3, Write for ph in such words as alfabet, fan- 
tom, etc. 4. When a word ends with a doubl letter omit the last, as in 
shal, clif, eg, ete. 5. Change ed final to ¢ where it has the sound of ¢. as in 
lasht, imprest, ete.] 


In Tae JoURNAL of May 22, an articl signed ‘‘ H. W: H.”’ is 
heded ‘‘The Spelling Reform Mania.’’ The writer admits 
that ‘many of the most ernest apologists of the theory ar em- 
inent in the list of educators.”” Then is not the putting of 
such a title, to say the least, an act which shows discourtesy 
toward such distinguisht men as Max Muller, Whitney, and 
their co-adjutors, as well as toward a large number of educa- 
tors, who, either singly or in council, hav exprest their decided 
opinion in favor ov a revision of English orthografy ? Every 
person, whether a teacher or not, certainly has an undisputed 
right to hold and expres views in opposition to speling reform; 
but it was to be hoped that the day for epithet slinging at those 
who favor it had past. 

The opinion of “‘ H. W. H.”’ that “ It is no ground for mod- 
ifying word-speling, simply because the pronunciation and 
speling do not accord,” and that ‘‘ Roots ar of vastly more 
importance than sounds,” appears extremely antiquated to 
those familiar with the decided statements to the contrary 
made by distinguished filologists. The report on speling re- 
form made by the American Philological Association says, ‘‘The 
ideal of an alfabet is that every sound should hav its own un- 
varying sign, and every sign its own unvarying sound.’’ Also 
that “ The true and sole office of alfabetical writing is, faith- 
fully and intelligibly to represent spoken speech ; so-called 
‘historical’ orthografy being only a concession to the weakness 
of prejudice.” Whitney declares that a reformed speling wil 
bea help rather than a hinderance to etymological studies. 
“H.W. H.,” like many others, seems not to perceive clearly 
the distinction between the spoken and the written language. 
The poetic lines with which *“‘ H. W. H.’s” articl is closed, 
hav reference to the spoken English, which speling reformers 
do not propose to touch. Of that we hav reason to be proud; 
its grotesk and unreasonable representativ, the written English, 
is calculated to make all English-speaking people ashamed. 

The January and April Bulletins of the Speling Reform As- 
sociation show that the work is going bravely on both in Eng- 
land and America. Teachers and public men ar becuming 
more and more interested in it and redy to aid it. There ar 
now four regularly publisht newspapers, The Liberator and 
Truth Seeker in New York, and the Mission Mirror and Free 
Thinker in San Francisco, which thruout their colums omit 
the silent e from the words hav, giv, and liv, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Speling Reform Association 
at its last annual meeting. These papers do not hav the large 
circulation enjoyd by sum others, stil each has its own circl of 
influence, which is not to be despised. The great daily pres 
Wil giv its practical sanction to hav, giv, liv, and other new 
Spelings just as soon as it finds that the peopl are redy for and 
desire to hav them; but the public sentiment in favor of new 
Spelings wil be created chiefly by means of small, local influ- 
enees which wil find expression in papers having a local or 
Special circulation. The May Bulletin contains Professor 
March’s latest addres on the subject of speling reform, and 
should be red by every teacher. Among other things it shows 


how ignoble was the origin of our much-revered orthography, 
to which peopl cling with the tenacity of Ephraim to his idols. 
From habit and association we cum to admire its hideus gro- 
tesknes, and ar wiling to make our children pas thru the fire 
that its worship may be perpetuated. 

A school for the Chinese has recently been opened at 14 
Mott street, New York. There lady and gentlemen teachers 
may be found every evening instructing boys and men of Ce- 
lestial origin in the rudiments of English education. Correct 
articulation and pronunciation ar taut by blackboard exercises. 
Explanations ar made, in very simple language, of the manner 
in which vocal sounds ar combined to form spoken words. 
The difference is explaind between the Chinese characters 
which represent words and frases, or rather ideas, and the 
letters of our alfabet which stand simply for vocal sounds, 
This princip] is illustrated by pronouncing a few Chinese 
proper names, as Ah Sin, Jin Kee, etc., and sum short famil- 
iar English words, then writing them on the blackboard, then 
resolving them into their elementary sounds, and then show- 
ing the letter or letters which represent each sound. The fact 
is here brought out that frequently two letters are employed 
to denote a singl sound; as, ay in day, ee in Kee, th in the, ete. 
The pupils, most of whom understand a little English, follow 
the teacher and enunciate a majority of the sounds clearly; 
but, like other foreigners, they experience difficulty in pro- 
ducing the peculiar Anglo-Saxon sounds of th, and say dis and 
tink for this and think, etc. When, however, they ar shown 
that the tung must be placed slightly between the teeth they 
give the sounds plainly. The Chinese hav also a special trubl 
in distinguishing the sounds of m and n; thay apply them in- 
discriminately when attempting to speak English. The dis- 
tinction is made apparent by calling attention to the different 
positions of the lips and tung in saying may,—nay ; sum,—sun, 
etc. It remains to be seen whether the Chinaman’s vocal or- 
gans can be drild to produce clearly the sound of R, which he 
regularly perverts to that of L. Euiza B. BuRNz. 


THE MAYFLOWER. 


“An English woman” has given an interesting history of 
the name of the Mayflower. Shall a descendent of the May- 
flower-band relate why one of the floral aborigines bears the 
same name ? 

The Epigawa repens, known also as the Trailing Arbutus, 
Ground Laurel, and memorially as the Mayflower, is a pros- 
trate evergreen, found in sandy woods as far north as New- 
foundland. The flower-buds, — which are formed in the fall, 
remain hidden under the moss, leaves, and snow all winter, 
ready to make their appearance at the first indication of 
spring, and though there may be no record of the fact, there 
is a very direct tradition that the Pilgrims, — after that terri- 
ble first winter, —saw in the sweet buds of the Hpigwa the 
first heralds of hope that the spring-time was near; and as the 
warmest welcome in their power, transmitted the name of the 
vessel which had borne them to the new world to the fragrant 
little stranger of the forest, calling it the Mayflower. The 
botanical name, — Epigwa, — is from the Greek, and refers to 
its trailing habit. The plant is purely American. 

Susiz E. 


ORDER OF RECITATION. 


As promotive of economy of time the following order of rec- 
itation has been found useful by the writer, and is suggested 
to teachers in high schools, academies, and colleges, where the 
subjects taught are such as to admit of topical recitation. 
At the opening of the recitation let the teacher place upon the 
table cards on which the topics have previously been written, 
each card containing the sufficient indication of the scope in- 
tended by the teacher for a single recitation. These cards 
should lie in a pack, in the order in which it is desirable that 
the recitation should proceed. Let another pack of cards, pre- 
pared once for the whole term, contain the names of the mem- 
bers of the class, one name on each card, —as many cards as 
there are members of the class. Let this pack be thoroughly 
shuffled before the recitation. Then call on the two pupils 
whose names are uppermost in the pack, to take from the table 
topical cards, each one taking the card at the top of the pack. 
G. and B. draw cards 1 and 2. G. recites, S. draws card 3, 
B. recites, H. draws card 4, S. recites, etc. 

The cards may be returned to the table at the close of the 
recitation, and the teacher, filing them away in regular order, 
properly labeled, can use the same cards with another class. 

Several advantages follow: First, the designation of a topic 
by the teacher given deliberately in writing, is likely to be 
made in a form more suitable to make the recitation highly 
disciplinary to the pupil than if made orally in extemporized 
language. Secondly, each student, except the first, has the 
time while the previous student is reciting to recollect the 
matters embraced in his topic, and to determine in what order, 
and partially in what language, to attempt the discussion. 
When he recites he is, therefore, able to proceed with less hes- 
itation, and, with a certain knowledge of the subject, more or 


less accurate and full, he is able to state that knowledge in a 


more suitable form, — the exercise of reciting has been a more 
valuable discipline than if he had been called to recite imme- 
diately on the oral assignment of the theme. Thirdly, each 
recitation being made more promptly, time is gained for dis- 
cussion of matters beyond the book which belong to the sub- 
ject of the lesson. Fourthly, and most important of all, the 
members of the class are not tempted to be inattentive to the 
person reciting, while they are thinking what the next topic is, 
lest it may be their turn to recite next. All the members of 
the class, except the one who has just received his card and 
who recites next, are free to give their undivided attention, 
with the teacher, to the one topic now being recited. 

This order will not dispense with catechising, nor will it 
take the place of discussion. After each student has recited, 
let him, as there may be occasion, be cross-questioned by the 
teacher on the statements he has made, and the subject opened 
for free question and discussion by the class. Whey this has 
proceeded as far as the teacher thinks best, at the same mo- 
ment let S. be called to draw a card, and B. to recite. While 
B. begins to recite, S. quietly proceeds to the table, draws his 
card from the top of the pack, and returns to his seat. 

Evanston, Iil., June, 1879. H. F. F. 


MORNING UPON MT. WASHINGTON, 


I stood awestricken on the mountain-top, 

In silent rapture waiting the beauties 

Of the morning hours. Above, the blue 
Majestic dome of Nature’s Grand Cathedral; 
Around, far as the eye could reach, in silence 
Stood her children of the mystic ages 

Of the past, with heads uncovered, while the 
Trailing robes of early morning-mist enwrapped 
Their stately forms. The virgin clouds of morn 


Blush roseate with a holy joy and 
Deference, to greet the great High Priest of 
Nature, as he comes in matchless glo 
From the glowing east, silently to lea 
The morning worship. Cloud after cloud of 
Incense rises from a hundred altars; 
The snows of centuries mingled with gold 
Dust of the ages. Up from the vales they 
Come, and resting for a moment on the 
Mountain-tops, pe onward, upward, in an 
Unseen spiritual form, toward the abode 
Of man and Nature’s God. No human sound 
Or speech; no tones of choir and swelling notes 
Of organ symphony; no chance for 
Discord in the theme, the song, the tone, in 
This grand worship. The barmony of an 
Unbroken silence charms the spell-bound soul, 
The lower realm of human sense is closed, 
And high above the din and turmoil of 
Its daily strife, the care-freed spirit treads 
Moral heights viewed but in dreams before, and 
There, enwrapped in the sweet presence of the 
Infinite, breathes forth in silence, worship 
Pure as angels’ thoughts, and joyous with 
The experience of a mortal lifetime. 

G. B. Hurp. 


GOOD WORDS. 


WHAT THE TEACHERS SAY. 


— Your ~~ pleases me more than any other educational 
paper tlt I have the privilege of reading, and I shall lose no 
opportunity of recommending it to my friends, or any one who _ 
may be interested in educational matters.—Epna Y. CuHITTrEN- 
DEN, Aurora, Ill, 

— I have read THE JOURNAL with much em during the 
past year. Cannot afford to do without it, although times are 
close. I admire its tone—its fearless {maintenance and de- 
fense of the ‘‘ common-school ”’ interest of our common coun- 
try. I pray youcontinue. May God speed the right.—A. L, 
Epwakrps, Brook, Newton Co., Ind. 


— I am taking five educational periodicals, but Tur Jour- 
NAL is by all means the best of them.—Orro PLANCK, Sutton, 
Clay Co., Md. 


FROM SCHOOL OFFICERS, 


— The best educational journal,— Tae New-ENGLAND 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTion. I should be pleased to have every 
teacher under my supervision take and carefully read it, and 
shall cheerfully do all in my power to assist in extending its cir- 
culation.—W. B. Ryan, Co. Supt.; Greensburg, Ind. 


— I regard your NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION as in- 
valuable to all persons interested in education, public or pri- 
vate, and hence worthy of preservation for reference.—ROBERT 
M. LusHER, State Supt. Ed. for Louisiana. 


— During the three years that I had charge of a mountain 
school in Colorado, with 300 mountain children to look out 
for, THE JOURNAL was one of my best helps. Now that I 
have chosen the law for a life-work, THe JouRNAL seems to 
be needed.—IRA W. Davis, East Corinth, Me. 

— I am satisfied the teachers can and ought to subscribe for 
your very valuable educational journals, — the very best in the 
world. — E>pwARD WISE, Masonic Male Coll., Palestine, Tez. 


— As an exponent of educational intelligence THz New- 


ENGLAND stands at the head, —Supt. R, C. Kina, 
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THE WEEK. 


— The President’s message, vetoing the bill relating to the 

ppropriations of money for paying the fees of United States 
marshals and their deputies was transmitted to Congress on 
Monday. In the Senate the Vest silver resolution was shelved 
for the present session by referring it to the finance committee, 
A resolution was adopted by the House providing for the con- 
clusion of a further treaty between the United States and Mex- 
ico. A resolution passed providing for adjournment on Tues- 
day, July 1. 

— The strike of the mule-spinners in Fall River, Conn., com- 
menced on Thursday last, but nearly all the mills continue 
running as before. 

— The Harvards beat Yale at the College Regatta, New Lon- 
don, Conn., on Friday last. 

— The inter-collegiate boat-race, at Philadelphia, was won 
by the University of Pennsylvania, Columbia second, Prince- 
ton third. Distance, one mile and a half; time, 9:23 '¢. 


— The American Library Association met in Boston on 
June 30; Justin Winsor, president. There was a large at- 
tendance of representative librarians from all parts of the 
country. 

— England.—Sir William Fothergill Cooke, who constructed 
the first telegraph in England, is dead. The anti-landlord agi- 
tation in the west of Ireland excites alarm. Lord Lawrence, 
late viceroy of India, is dead. 

— Eyypt. — The Khedive of Egypt has quietly submitted to 
the irade of the Sultan of Turkey deposing him from power, 
and abdicated in favor of his son, Prince Tewfik, who was im- 
mediately proclaimed Viceroy. The deposed Khedive has left 
Egypt for Naples. 

— France.—Prince Jerome Napoleon has been recognized as 
the chief of the Napoleonic dynasty. The prince has assured 
President Grévy that he shall not become a pretender to the 
imperial throne. 

— Germany.— Herr Hobrecht, the German minister of finance, 
and Dr. Falk, the minister of ecclesiastic affairs, have tendered 
their resignation to Emperor William. 

— Russia. — It is reported that arsonis rife in every part of 
Russia, and that the town of Szyran, on the Volga, has been 
nearly destroyed by fire. A number of persons have been ar- 
rested at Kieff, St. Petersburg, and Moscow, for clandestinely 
dealing in explosives. 

— South America. — Chili is reported to have concluded a 
treaty with the Argentine Republic by which the whole of Pat- 
egonia has been ceded to the latter. 


— South Africa. — It is believed that the overtures of peace 

e yofthe Prin i: 8 expected to reach E 
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Md | of prosperity to society. 


Tue Journat of July 17,will contain afull account of 
the proceedings of the American Institute at Fabyan’s. 
Orders for extra copies may be given to Mr. Alfred 
Bunker, our agent, at the Fabyan House, to whom sub- 
scriptions may be given for all of our publications. 


Boston Aanp ProvipEncsg, the two leading cities of 
New England, have wisely decided not to reduce the 
salaries of their teachers. The stand taken by these 
influential communities will have a wide and powerful 
influence in checking the tendencies toward reduction in 
other places. Justice to the teacher is the best promise 


Tue National Teachers’ Association at Philadelphia, 
July 29, 30, and 31, will not be forgotten by the read- 
ers of THE JOURNAL, much less by those who will at- 
tend the American Institute, and have the pleasure of 
seeing and hearing its able president, John Hancock, of 
Ohio. This Association holds most important relations 
to the educators of the whole country, and at Philadel- 
phia the men and women of the North and South, the 
East and West will consider as in general congress, the 
condition, work, and wants of the whole field. What 
more inspiring sight than the fraternal union of the 
workers on all educational fields meeting to discuss the 
the questions vital to our common interests, and our 
present and future welfare. The work of the local com- 
mittee in preparation has been immense, and corres- 
ponds with the labors of President Hancock and his as- 
sociates in the general programme. A large attendance 
should crown these unusual efforts. 


TuE fiftieth meeting of the American Institute is at 
hand, and the wide-spread advertisement of the full 
preparations for this gathering has turned the thoughts 
and steps of thousands to the White Hills for a week 
or more of social and educational commingling. In an- 
other column will be found the completed official an- 
nouncement, which shows how large a work has been 
done in preparation for the feast. It only remains for 
us to go and partake. The full programme, the low 
rates of fares on railroads and at public houses, the 
beauties and glories of the New Hampshire hills and of 
all our Eastern scenery, the hope of meeting old friends, 
renewing acquaintanceships, and making new friends, 
will draw a great multitude, and the thoroughfares 
among the mountains will be as crowded as the route 
to any modern Mecca. At Fabyan’s the new tabernacle 
erected under the supervision of J. A. Dodge, Esq., 
will be opened to the Institute, and will be dedicated 
to educational and other uses. Gov. Natt Head, of New 
Hampshire, will give the address of welcome. All things 
betoken the largest meeting of teachers ever held in 
America, and we hope it will be the most successful in 
enthusiastic interest on the part of those who shall attend. 


Tue publishers of the country have shown their 
appreciation of the patronage of our readers, by their 
special announcements, in varied form, written in a 
large hand upon the pages of this special edition. 
These great firms do not need a new introduction to 
the educators of the country, for most of their names 
are as familiar as household words, and their works are 
in the hands of teachers and scholars from Maine to 
California. This issue of Taz Journat, however, is 
especially worthy of a thorough reading and preserva- 
tion, because every column contains the announcement 
of some new book for schools, some new method of 
teaching, or the more complete setting forth of some 
great educational enterprize. Teachers to be intelli- 
gent and abreast of the leading movements of the age, 
must know all the facts stored in experience or written in 
books ; and authors and publishers are not only grand co- 
workers, but contributors to the streams of wealth which 
are flowing for the enrichment of our professional life. 


teachers on the subjects which occupy daily thought. 
The books advertised contain the best thoughts of the 
best authors on all that pertains to the daily work of 
the school; with such a rich variety, the teacher may 
make a wise choice and satisfy every want, private and 
professional. Read and ponder on all these important 
announcements, 


WITHIN a few years, quite a number of infant schools 
have been established in Switzerland, and they are in- 
creasing rapidly there; while at Paris, also, such insti- 
tutions are being organized with a view of powerfully 
aiding in the regeneration of the system of primary 
education. The Canton of Neuchatel has already been 
mentioned in these columns as one of the most advanced 
in Switzerland in respect to instruction and educational 
improvement, and these schools for very young children 
are quite numerous there. The following remarks from 
the report of an inspector of the Canton are interesting 
as showing the appreciative criticism of the public offi- 
cer, and as pointing out an error to be guarded against 
elsewhere; he says: “The teachers do not come down 
to the level of the child; they speak a language too 
elevated, which he cannot understand ; he is not taught to 
observe, nor to think, norto express himself. Our teach- 
ers are not lacking in zeal, but their activity is not 
always intelligent. Yet they are well prepared, and 
even learned; but beginners go quickly and headlong 
into things. We are persuaded that, with instruction 
more methodical, less tied down and superficial, one 
would succeed better and more easily.” The remarks 
of the Swiss inspector may be read with profit in our 
own country, for no doubt the same error prevails here, 
and it is one that needs revision. An idea frequently 
prevails that young children may safely be intrusted to 
young and inexperienced teachers, and it is the cause 
of much mischief. Teachers of experience and judgment 
are particularly needed here, because the impressions 
made ‘at that early age are of so much consequence to 
the future career of the scholar, and the evil effects 
of erroneous or ill-judged instruction are not easily 
eradicated. 


THE SUMMERING OF THE TEACHERS. 


The interest of the teachers’ summer gatherings will 
culminate in the great consultation at the White Moun- 
tains and, later, in the tropical deliberations of the ped- 
agogues at Philadelphia. It is becoming more evident 
every year that the social element is destined to monop- 
olize the interest of all these conventions. The great 
facilities for travel, the enterprise of the people who run 
mammoth excursions, and the opportunity afforded 
thousands of non-professional folk to go to the White 
Hills or to the sea-coast in good company, are swelling 
the dimensions of these mammoth gatherings. 

In itself this prodigious summer gathering together 
of the pedagogues is a positive blessing to all concerned. 
Nobody so much as the teacher needs the loosening of 
the soil around the roots of life, and the pleasing dis- 
comfort of promiscuous pleasure-seeking. Indeed the 
teacher, of all others, should avoid a solitary vacation. 
However subordinate may be her position, the duties of 
her school-room leave her in a peculiar solitude in the 
whole realm of the soul above the level of the children, 
plunge her in dangerous reveries, and threaten to place 
her under the dominion of fixed ideas. And the teacher 
who attempts to get strength amid the appalling soli- 
tude of a country farm-house, or from the top of a lonely 
hill, spends a month in looking at a distant mountain- 
range and peopling it with her own brooding fancies, 
will be surprised to find her life drained dry when the 
deep cisterns should be full, at the beginning of the au- 
tumn term. Although there is a good deal more dust 
and perspiration and general discomfort in a big excur- 
sion than in a solitary journey, yet the teacher who 
rattles down the Franconia hills in an excursion-wagon, 
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wn and catches those swift and suggestive moods of 
nature which often reveal the deepest things to the 
wide-awake soul. And of all people, teachers need to 
know each other, if need be to be jostled somewhat 
rudely against each other, to be toppled off the summits 
of their own little cupola of self-sufficiency, to be reas- 
sured in their own profession by the approbation of 
celebrated men and women who are doing their own 
work, and to carry home the delightful sense of power 
that comes from being one of a mighty army marching 
on to a victory over folly, vulgarity, and sin. 

But this great advantage, and it is a great advantage, 
is quite inconsistent with the old-time regulation-idea 
of carrying on @ teachers’ convention. The five thou- 
sand schoolmasters and schoolmistresses who will pos- 
sibly circulate around Fabyan’s next week, and the per- 
spiring throng that will swelter through the hot streets 
of Philadelphia on the edge of dog-days, will be in no 
mood to partake of the mighty course of solids that will 
be spread before them. Of course, every expert who 
has been elected to write an essay on some phase of the 
vast topic of education will do his mightiest and appear 
on the platform with a lecture fit for an evening’s en- 
tertainment. If compelled by the presiding officer to 
cut down his production one-half, he will probably be so 
disturbed that the other half will loose much of its 
force and interest in his embarrased delivery. And 
one-half of all the valuable material taken to the White 
Hills and Philadelphia will bean immense overdose for 
the jaded, hot, twittering crowd that are only able to 
listen during the pauses of conversation, and who cer- 
tainly will not postpone the delightful opportunity of 
talking with a new friend from out West, or perchance 
bringing an old friendship to a crisis, for the sake of 
any learned production which can be read in the leisure 
of next winter. The literary arrangements for these 
great conventions are made upon the theory that the 
gathering is a true teachers’ congress, in which a body 
of eminent instructors are sitting down calmly for a 
week to reason out great lines of thought, and compare 
new and interesting realms of experience: but really 
no such thing takes place. The more celebrated por- 
tion of the crowd has no opportunity to separate itself 
for any consultation of this sort, and is so disturbed by 
the excursion-antics of the more thoughtless members 
of the fraternity, that consecutive thought and profit- 
able discussion are quite out of the question. The mat- 
ter is complicated still further by the practice of divid- 
ing the convention into sections, —an excellent arrange- 
ment for a congress of experts, but the most provoking 
possible for a crowd of people who desire especially to 
look at the face of a distinguished man, or be fired up 
by the eloquence of an inspiring voice. 

If this thing goes on, as it doubtless will, the time 
is approaching when there must be one more summer 
gathering, or one less excursion-convention ; one place 
where a few dozen or a few hundred men and women 
are willing to assemble and sit down for a week to a 
genuine consultation, for comparison of views and post- 
ing of the educational books of the past year. Only 
thus is it possible for the leaders who control the great 
currents of our school-keeping to come to an annual un- 
derstanding, and to carry home a positive benefit from 
& summer vacation; and as everything that is badly 
needed in America gets itself done in good time, we 
await with as much patience as we can the establish- 
ment of the Teachers’ Congress, and, meanwhile, take 
our instruction at the mammoth convention in the hap- 
hazard way that human nature can endure. 


Our committee of arrangements must take this matter 
in hand, and accommodate the mental treat to the phys- 
ical and mental capacity of the crowd on the wing. 
There is no doubt that one well-reasoned and strongly- 
put address at the opening of each session of such a 
gathering is all that such an audience can profitably 
receive. Then the crowd is in just the mood to be 
waked up, stirred, interested, and kept in receptive con 
dition by a running debate, in which no man or woman 


should be permitted to monopolize over ten minutes of 
time,—if that is not too long by five minutes. There 
can be no possible exercise so valuable to the crowd of 
talking teachers as the necessity of each speaker con- 
densing the soul of his talk into a five minutes’ spurt. 
If a man has but five minutes before a thousand people 
he thinks with prodigious velocity, and he must be a dull 
fellow unless he brings to the front the one original and 
valuable thing of which the half-hour of rhetoric is only 
the clumsy environment. Besides, in these short, sharp, 
decisive attacks, the teacher is far more likely to shoot 
into his audience an extract from his own experience. 
The great mischief with preaching in pulpits or speech- 
ifying in teachers’ conventions is, that the orators do 
not state frankly the few things they know from per- 


sonal experience about religion or school-keeping, but 


launch out on an ocean of elaborate theory concerning 
what should be in some fancied millennium. Now the 
thing that teachers especially need is the nugget of ex- 
perience ; the actual knowledge of child-nature ; the vital 
ways of approaching the mind of youth; the inside 
look of the various sciences; and the way in which an 
able and faithful man or woman succeeds in waking up 
the soul of the pupil. All this can best be told in one 
of those flaming outbursts of speech which in five min- 
utes wake up the hearer for life. There is no doubt 
that a session of two or three hours, by such a crowd as 
gathers at our great conventions, will receive vastly more 
profit, as well as entertainment, from a solid address of 
three-quarters of an hour, followed by such a discussion, 
than from the present style of being ridden over, rough- 
shod, by one address following another, till the soul is 
crushed and the body is on the edge of destruction. 


HOW TO WORK A TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 


We believe, as far as practicable, the sessions of our 
great teachers’ conventions should be in committee of 
the whole, and every subject be addressed to the entire 
listening audience.’ Nobody needs the discussions on 
normal schools so much as the crowd of country 
schoolmistresses who only know such an institution by 
name. Nobody can receive such profit from the liveliest 
primary-school session as the ponderous college pro- 
fessor, who has almost forgotten that children are not 
born freshmen. The great trouble in our school-keep- 
ing comes out of this getting in the ruts of its different 
departments, each man magnifying his own office to 
the forgetfulness of all things else. 

We have always believed it quite practicable to devote 
a portion of every session of our monster conventions to 
an actual exhibition of teaching, with real classes of 
children. Probably no class of people find it so difficult 
to put in literary form the finest secrets of their pro- 
fession, as our superior teachers. How can the model 
primary schoolmistress convey to a crowd of people any 
living comprehension of her method of leading a class, 
or handling a school-room, in an essay of thirty min- 
utes, — especially if she has no great literary gift, and 
gets a stage-fright at her first appearance as a public 
orator? But place the same little woman before a 
crowd of children, and, spite of the drawbacks of such 
a lesson, enough will appear in her manner, the tones 
of her voice, her entire bearing before her class, to 
somewhat open her beautiful secret to the eager eyes of 
the lookers-on. Can not our best teachers work up this 
feature of our great gatherings into the prominence it 
deserves, and, instead of a four days’ talk about teach- 
ing, gives us an occasional taste of instruction which 
carries its own meaning, and stands forth without note 
or comment. 

And, it seems to us, far too little attention is paid in 
our great conventions to bringing the teachers in contact 
with the general public interested in education. Prob- 
ably a third of the people present at either of the con- 
ventions of July will be non-professional excursionists ; 
most of them people of unusual intelligence; many of 
them, for the first time in their life, brought in vital 


contact with any large number of distinguished teach- 
ers. A very little effort to bring before the audience 
non-professional men and women of eminence, whose 
heart is with the children and their instructors, and the 
encouragement of such speakers to deal, in perfect frank- 
ness, with all questions at issue, would not only be a 
graceful concession to the non-professional visitors, but 
the most valuable exercise of the week to the teachers 
themselves. For the instructors in our private and 
public schools know as little as the clergy what the 
great multitude of the intelligent and right-minded 
people really think of their methods and their successes. 
Far less are they acquainted with the opinion of the 
average child concerning the gigantic system by which 
it is proposed to elevate him to scholarship and man- 
hood. Now a hearty welcome, at every convention, to 
a number of representatives of the people, who shall be 
invited, not to make a complimentary address, but to 
quietly wrestle with practical educational problems ac- 
cording to the non-professional method, would be a mar- 
velous improvement and refreshment all around. 

The time is past when we can run our new-fashioned 
monster conventions by the formal and learned methods 
suited to the quiet gatherings of a generationago. The 
teachers and schoolmen have been at work for a quarter 
of a century trying to arouse the American people to - 
the importance of thé educational questions. The 
American people has now waked up in its favorite, 
indiscriminate way; the journals are flooded with writ- 
ing; the press groans with books and orations; the 
parlors and the street-corners resound with sharp dis- 
cussion; and the old-time teachers’ convention is buried 
under a popular avalanche of “inquiring friends.” In 
short, the teachers now have their audience; but it is 
an audience that must be handled in a different way 
from a congress of experts, or a club of eminent peda- 
gogues. It must be approached in more familiar ways ; 
conciliated by all the legitimate arts by which valuable 
truth is presented, and sent away with as much of pos- 
itive awakening, instruction, and inspiration as can be 
concentrated into the few days which it snatches from 
the devouring toils of an American year. We look for 
great changes and new adaptations to meet this awak- 
ening interest of the people. 


DRIFT. 


— One of the landmarks of educational reform is the atten- 
tion given to this theme by the daily press. More than one of 
the great secular journals now keeps open columns for the dis- 
cussion of the most vital questions connected with education. 
Among the late deliverances that have found their way into 
print, is the masterly address of President Porter, of Yale 
College, on ‘‘ Science and Sentiment’’; the talk of President 
Andrew White, at his farewell in New York; and an excellent 
discourse on “Industrial Education,’’ by Eaton U. Drone, 
from Barnes’s Monthly. The people are awake to the needs 
of the children as never before, in this or any country. 

— The new charioteer of the reconstructed Educational 
Weekly has laid out a good work for vacation. Ile proposes, 
Ist, ‘‘ to leave the NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION in 
the rear, floundering in the mud of its stale platitudes, or 
overwhelmed in the dust of its rapid generalizations, or buried 
in the fog of its abstruse speculations.’”’ That’s good, fora 
beginning! 2d, He will expand a sentiment in Bancroft’s 
History of the United States complimentary to the Irish Pres- 
byterians, into a historical demonstration that the Irish gained 
American Independence; and that “‘ the pay-rolls’’ of the 250,- 
000 Yankee soldiers who formed the majority of the American 
Army of the Revolution, *‘ sound like the time-books of a 
gravel-train in 1879”! 3d, He will show that Mr. Bicknell’s 
‘hired man,’’ who writes the “ Drift,’ is “‘ arrogant, imperti- 
nent, and indulges in flings at the future rulers of his section,”’ 
—probably the Irish. 4th, He will ‘‘ bet on” the fact that, in 
all wars for the Republic, “‘ New England has done the boast- 
ing, and the center, South, and West have done most of the 
fightirg.”” 5th, He will maintain, against all comers, that the 


Chicago schoolma’ams “clap dainty hands, flutter perfumed 
handkerchiefs, and throw aloft stylish bonnets, in an ecstacy 
of delight,’’ over the abolition of oral teaching; while the Bos- 
ton schoolma’ams are ‘“‘spectacied, long-nosed, spindling, 
withered, fish-blooded,”’ and rattle their bones,’’ etc. 
finally, and 6thly, he proposes to pulverize that “‘ educational 
Bunsby, Superintendent Eliot,’’ in the next number of the 


Weekly! All of which is to be done by one man, by the name 
of Mahony, of the city of Chicago. 
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RIGHTS OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


THEIR POWER TO PRESCRIBE AND ENFORCE REG- 
ULATIONS. 


A case relating to the rights of boards of education 
to prescribe rules and regulations as to studies and con- 
duct, has been recently decided in Minnesota, which is 
of general interest to teachers and school officers in all 
parts of the country. The facts are these : 


During the past year a member of the A senior class 
in the Stillwater public schools refused to write an 
essay, to be read at the rhetorical exercises of the school. 
As the writing of essays is one of the requirements in 
the course of study adopted by the Board of Education, 
the pupil, after a persistent refusal, was suspended. 
Applying for reinstatement, the Board refused to excuse 
her from the performance of such duties, as no reason 
was alleged except the want of time, but reinstated her 
on the condition that she should comply with the rules 
and regulations governing the schools of the city of 
Stillwater. A mandamus was obtained against the 
Board of Education and the superintendent (W. F. 
Gorrie), requiring them to reinstate the plaintiff to the 
full privileges of her school and class, or to show good 
reasons why they should not, and why they should not 
pay damages to the amount of $1000. Testimony in 
the case was taken by a referee, and written arguments 
were submitted to Sade Crosby of that judicial dis- 
trict. The case was one of vital interest to every 
special school district in the State, as it rested upon the 
question whether schdol authorities, by the powers 
vested in their charter received from the State Legisla- 
ture, can enforce their course of study, or whether the 
pupils have a constitutional right to select from that 
course such studies as may be deemed by them best or 
convenient. 


After full and carefal hearing of the case, Judge 
Crosby refused a writ of mandamus, thereby sustaining 
the action of the school board. The following memo- 
randum of the judge shows the reasons in brief for his 
decision : 

‘* The Board of Education of the city of Stillwater is vested 
with a power to make by-laws and ordinances relative to the 
powers and duties of teachers; relative to the regulation of 
the school, and the books to be used and the course of study to 
be pursued therein. The schools of said city under the direc- 
tion and regulation of the Board of Education are declared to 
be public and free to the children residing within the limits 
thereof, between the ages of 5 and 21 inclusive, subject to such 
rules and limitations as the Board may establish.’’—Special 
Laws of 1868, page 228. 


Public schools are created by legislative enactment. 
That the legislature has power to make them free or 


subject to rules and limitation, there can be no ques- 
tion, nor can there be any question that the legislature 
has power to vest a board of education with the author- 
ity to prescribe rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of its schools and the course of study to be pur- 
sued therein. The right of children residing within 
the limits of the city of Stillwater to attend its public 
schools is not absolute. It is given subject to such 
rules and limitations as the Board of Education may 
establish. A child has not the right to attend these 
schools of the city except upon the condition of comply- 
ing with the rules and limitations established by the 
Board. 

When the law, as in this case, gives the school board 
power to prescribe a course of study and to adopt rules 
and regulations for govérnment of the schools, and the 
Board, under the power conferred, does it, and a scholar 
refuses to comply with the same, that scholar forfeits 
his rights to the privileges of the school which a com- 
pliance with its rules and regulations would give. 

Territer vs. Tyler, 48 Vt. 444; Guernsey vs. Pitkins, 
32 Vt. 234; Law, 32 Vt. 114; Sherman vs. Charles- 
town, 8 Cush., 160; Spillor vs. Woburn, 12 Allen, 127; 
Sewell vs. Board of Education, &., 29 Ohio St. 89; 28 
Maine 379. Thecase of Morrow vs. Wood, 35 Wis., 59 
is not one where the board has prescribed the study 
that the boy’s father forbade him to pursue. 

This is an application for a mandamus. The legisla- 
ture has seen fit to leave the course of study to be pur- 
sued in the schools of Stillwater, and what rules and 
regulations shall govern them, to the discretion of the 
Board of Education. The discretion in its nature is 
judicial. The writ of mandamus cannot be used to 
control judicial discretion. 

Courts are not vested with the er to say what 
rules and regulations the Board of Education of the city 
of Stillwater shall or shall not accept for the government 
of its schools, so long as the acts wi t fraud, 


Three principles are well and truly established by 
this decision : ; 

(1) That the school boards or committees have the 
sole right to make all proper regulations as to discipline 
and studies in the public schools. 

(2) That all pupils are amenable to these regulations 
and courses of study ; and their refusal to comply for- 
feits the privileges of public education. 

(3) That teachers, as the agents of the Board, are au- 
thorized to proceed in school discipline and instruction 
only so far as they receive instructions from the proper 
and legal school authorities, through the rules and reg- 
ulations prescribed by them. 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


5. 

Born: Mrs. Sarah Siddons, 1755. 
Died: Queen Magdalen of Scotland, 1537. Cardinal Pas- 
sioney, 1761. 
Important Events: Battle of Wagram, 1809. Algiers con- 
quered by the French, 1830. 

JULY 6. 
Born: Thomas Stamford Raffles, Governor of Java, 1781. 
Died: Henry II. of England, 1189. Sir Thomas Moore be- 
headed, 1535. Edward VI. of England. 
Important Events: Return of Louis XVIII. to Paris; the 
United States recognize the independence of the Sandwich 
Islands; Ticonderoga taken, 1777. 


JULY 7. 

Born ; Emperor Nicolas of Russia, 1796. 
Died ; Edward I. of England, 1307. Dr. Thomas Blacklock, 
‘the blind poet,” 1791. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 1816. 
John Huss burned at Constance, 1415. 
Important Events: Treaty of Tilsit, 1807. 

JULY 8. 
Born: John de la Fontaine, writer, 1621. 
Died: Peter the Hermit, preacher of the First Crusade, 
1108. Pope Gregory XV., 1623. Edmund Burke, statesman, 
1797. Sir Edward Parry, arctic voyager, 1855. Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, 1822. Second-Marshall Villeroi, 1730. 


JULY 9... 
Born: Henry Hallam, historian, 1777. 
Died: Emperor Anastasius I., 518. Emperor Leopold of 
Russia, killed at Sempach, 1386. General Braddock, killed at 
DuQuesne, 1755. Zachary Taylor, President, 1850. 
Important Events : The Crimea evacuated, 1856; the English 
lost nearly 24,000 ; the French 63,500; the Russians about 
500,000. 

JULY 10. 
Born: John Calvin, 1509. Sir William Blackstone, writer 
on English law, 1723. 
Died: Emperor Adrian, 138. Henry II. of France, 1559. 
William, first Prince of Orange, assassinated at Delft. Da- 
guerre, inventor of the daguerreotype-process, 1851. 


JULY 11. 
Born: Robert I. of Scotland, 1274. 
Died: Emperor Anthenius, murdered at Rome, 472. Jack 
Cade, leader of a peasant rebellion in England, killed near 
Lewes, 1450. Alexander Hamilton, vice-President, killed in a 
duel, 1804, 
Important Events : Treaty of Villafranca, 1859. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Gary Motor. — Undismayed by the avalanche of ridi- 
cule heaped upon him in this country, Mr. Gary, apparently 
strong in the correctness of his own views, appears to be 
calmly pursuing his plans, and has taken out a patent for his 
magnetic-motor in England. Asa fundamental principle is 
at stake in this discussion, it appears strange more unity of 
ideas cannot prevail. Clearly, either one side state their opin- 
ions in a very weak manner, or else Mr. Gary must be very dull 
of comprehension. Why not let both sides meet and argue the 
matter fairly to a termination, and not, week after week, carry 
on an acrimonious correspondence, which makes scientific dis- 
cussion appear in a ridiculous light. 


The Constitution of Fine Old Port. —M. Berthelot gives 
some interesting facts relating to the changes undergone by 
wine when kept fora long period. Two bottles of port-wine 
were examined, one nearly 100 years old, and the other about 
45. The amount of alcohol seemed to have undergone little 
or no change. No appreciable cane-sugar was found in the 
elder port, and very little in the younger. This showed the 
slow inversive action of organic acids on the cane-sugar. 


malice, or corrupt motives. 


The wine lost nearly a quarter of its acidity through etherifi- 
cation. The etherized acids formed about a third of the total 


weight of acids. The numbers for cream-of-tartar were niuch 
below the normal solubility of that substance in such wine; 
due probably to precipitation of the original bitartrate, sepa- 
rated with a coloring matter, in form of a nearly insoluble lac. 
One liter of the younger wine contained 447 cc of gases, con- 
sisting of 12.4 ce oxygen, 32.3 ce nitrogen, without carbonic 
acid. While old port-wine is saturated with oxygen, recent 
Burgundy wines do not contain a trace of it; but the latter 
contains carbonic acid, which had disappeared from the old 
ports by diffusion into the atmosphere. 

Monsters of Past Ages. — Professor Lakes, of the Colorado 
School of Mines, gives some interesting particulars of the re- 
mains of gigantic monsters found in a narrow belt of rock at 
the base of the Rocky Mountains, by Professor Marsh, of 
Yale, and others. The diplodveus was 50 feet long. The 
vertebrx of one monster was 344 feet wide, and implies a neck 
fully 5 feet in width. Dinosaurs were exhumed 25 feet long. 
The Allantosaurs, a lizard-footed animal, must have been 40 


| feet long when alive. Another animal, embedded in a hard 


matrix of rock, which was removed with difficulty after much 
blasting, was 30 feet long. Such were some of the monsters 
that enjoyed themselves in olden times around the Rocky 
Mountains. They were reptiles, and most of their friends and 
foes were the same, even the birds being half reptiles. Think 
what eggs some of these reptiles must have laid, when one 
Mrs. Allantosaurus is spoken of as being 100 feet long, and 
whose thigh-bone measured 9 feet. She probably stood erect 
25 feet. 
Microscopy.—A clever invention is announced of a turn- 
table for mounting microscopical objects, worked by electricity, 
which permits both hands to be available for work. As a hint, 
I may mention I have noticed a member of the New York 
Microscopical Society make use of the works of an old eight- 
day clock, which offers the surface of a large table, and by 
touching a spring is self-acting. Dr.S. W. Fletcher (I pre- 
sume of Boston) has also arranged an excellent microtome, or 
section-cutting machine; it presents many improvements, and 
is said to be very efiective. He states that, with his machine, 
sections can be cut with ease 1.2,400 of an inch in thickness. 
Thanks of microscopists are due to Dr. Fletcher for his micro- 
tome, for a good and cheap apparatus of that kind is in re- 
quest. He says it can be made for $25. Why does he not ar- 
range for a quantity to be made by some Boston house, when, 
probably, a more moderate price might be asked; they would 
certainly sell readily. J. M. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE TELEPHONE CLAIMED AS AN ITALIAN INVENTION. 
— One of the great wonders of the present age, fertile in dis- 
coveries of various kinds, is undoubtedly the telephone, and 
an article in L’ Avvenire della Scuola, of Naples, claims the 
honor of that discovery for an Italian. The Petit Journal, of 
Paris, it states, of the 22d of November, 1865, under the head- 
ing of ‘‘ Curiosities of Science,”’ published the following lines: 


**A new discovery, which will have immense results 
in the applications that ay | be made of it in the arts 
and various industries, has lately augmented the number 
of marvels of this century; that is the transmission of 
the voice and sounds by the telegraph, . The author of 
this discovery is Signor Manzetti, of Aosta, inventor of a 
celebrated automaton; he transmits sounds and words by the 
simple means of a “sem wire, with an apparatus more 
simple than that which now serves for despatches. Hence- 
forth, two merchants will be able to confer simultaneously 
about their business, from London to Caleutta; to inform each 
other of their speculations, etc. Various experiments have 
been made; they succeeded perfectly in confirming the practical 
possibility of this discovery. One can transmit perfectly mu- 
sical sounds, etc”’ 


The writer of the article then continues: 


“* Unfortunately, Manzetti was poor; no one came to his aid. 
After having verified the utility of his invention, Italy would 
have let him perish of hunger if the worthy man had not found 
the means of subsistence by his labor as a surveyor.”’ 


Let Italy then receive the credit which seems justly due to her. 


STATE OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION IN BOSNIA AND HERZE- 
Govina.—According to the Manuel Général of Paris, primary 
instruction in the above countries is in a backward condition. 
The Mahometans have many schools, but pupils are only 


taught to read the Koran and write Turkish; in Serajewo, and 
other of the larger towns, however, instruction is more devel- 
oped, and approaches what is found in Western Europe. Ac 
cording to the German journals, the best schools are under 
the charge of the Franciscan fathers of the Catholic Church, 
who have twenty-eight popular schools where a solid and 
proper instruction is given, and in which the Turkish Govern- 
ment pay ,the salary of a teacher of Turkish. The Oriental 
Greek population possess twenty-nine public and two normal 
schools, which are well managed and producing good results. 
In each of the two capitals they also have a special school for 
girls, and there is an additional one supported by = ow 


Prussia. — The cost of elementary instruction in Prussia 
amounts to $3,100,000 annually; the sum being covered by 
eleven and a half millions of marks from property and legacies, 
five and a third millions from State subventions, and the bal- 
ance from communal grants. Gratuitous instruction is given 


in seventeen out of the sixty towns in Prussia which count 
over 20,000 inhabitants. 
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SUMMER. 


BY ELLEN 0. PECK. 
The glad and merry summer-time is here, 
With all its glorious waves of bloom and light, 
The azure skies enfold in radiance bright 
Our pleasant line of vision, marked and clear; 
The meadows wide in gayest robes appear, 
Of shaded green bedecked with gold and white, 
The blossoms glad upspringing day and night, 
A wealth of bloom, one garden, far and near. 
And softly wafted on each balmy breeze 
Comes there the perfume of these same sweet flowers; 
And in the woods the birds sing matin glees 
At dawn, and vesper hymns at twilight hours; 
And Nature’s God the reverent Christian sees 
Draw near to Him in all her summer bowers. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 

— Graduations continue to engross public attention, and 
as far as we have noticed, the papers speak well of the public 
exercises in the schools and colleges, and in the lower grades. 

— Biddeford has passed through the examinations well in 
all grades, with graduation in City Hall on the 27th. 

— Bates College, at Lewiston, had its graduation during the 


week. 
—Saco sent out from the high school six young men and 


three ladies. Mr. Melcher knows how to do good work, and 
Saco appreciates his six years labor. 

— Augusta also graduated nine scholars, and the Journal 
says that Principal Files made a model address at their part- 
ing. The same paper has many good words for its excellent 
grammar school. , 

— Bangor and Skowhegan, as anticipated, had good gradua- 
tion exercises. 

— The Maine State College Commencement passed off cred- 


itably. 
— Principal Fletcher, of the State Normal School, Castine, 


has resigned, but may be induced to recall his resignation. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— The American-Institute-of-Instruction paths up Mt. Car- 
rigan, and through the forest to Waterville, are now com- 
pleted. Excursions will be organized for Thursday and Fri- 
day, July 10 and 11, in which the members of the Institute are 
requested to join with the Appalachian Club, 


— Osear Faulbaber, Ph.D., will conduct asummer course of 
six weeks in French and German, from July 14 to August 23, 
at Exeter. 

— President Bartlett has received an unanimous vote of 
confidence in his administration from the trustees of Dart- 
mouth, and a pledge of their unqualified support. Professor 
Perkins of Exeter, and C. O. Thompson of Worcester, have 
received honorary degrees of Ph.D. from Dartmouth. 


VERMONT. 


— Capt. A. E. Leavenworth having resigned his position as 
principal of the State Normal School at Randolph, on account 
of ill-health, the trustees have secured as principal Andrew 
W. Edson, A.B., a graduate of Dartmouth College, of the class 
of’78, who has had charge of the West Randolph high school the 
past year. Mr. Edson will be assisted by an able board of as- 
sistant-teachers, and the trustees believe that they will be able 
in this board of teachers to sustain the high standing that this 
school has maintained among the schools of the State. 

— The junior exhibition of the University of Vermont oc- 
curred Tuesday evening, the 24th of June, and the exercises 
of the graduating class on Wednesday, the 25th. On both occa- 
sions there were gratifying evidences of good scholarship and 
excellent training. The orations of the young men of the 
junior class were exceedingly well written, and were delivered 
with grace and remarkable dignity and self-possession; and 
such, too, were the orations of the seniors in a higher degree. 
All the exercises of the commencement of 1879 at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont speak her praise and proclaim her power and 
growing fame. Long may she flive and flourish! A large 
freshman class is expected. 

— The graduating exercises of the class of ’79 of the Bur- 
lington High School took place in High School Hall, on Fri- 
day afternoon, June 20. As usual, the hall was filled to over- 
flowing. The essays and orations were well written and well- 
delivered. The choruses, ‘“‘Good-night, thou Glorious Sun,”’ 
and “Gently fall the Dews,” were excellently sung by the 
school, under direction of the principal, and the piano-playing 
was in good taste. The class numbered 19, ten or twelve of 
whom will pursue their studies further, either at the univer- 
sity or in normal schools. The general tone of the school was 
never better. 

— The exercises at the close of the Brandon Graded School, 
June 20, were highly interesting and successful, occupying 
the afternoon and evening. In these exercises all the depart- 
ments, seven in number, were represented, and each performed 
Well the part assigned. Sixteen members of the high school, 
six of whom ‘vere graduates, gave orations and essays in the 


evening, all of which were of a high order, both in matter and 


manner. The interest of the people in their school, as shown | 
| With hope, and with faith.” 


by their attendance and their attention on the occasion, was 
exceedingly gratifying and encouraging. 

— The examination of the graduating class of the Normal 
School at Castleton, took place June 21, 23, and 24. Eight 
graduated with honor from the first course, and three from 


the second. This school, under the excellent management | 


and thorough instruction of the principal, Judah Dana, and 
his able assistants, stands high, and gives promise of still 
greater excellence. It isa school eminently worthy of large 
patronage. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—At the last meeting of the school committee the 
reports of the committee on salaries were taken up, that of a 
majority recommending a reduction from the present rates of 
4,75 per cent. of the instructors in the high schools; for male 
teachers in the grammar schools, 5,4, per cent.; female teach- 
ers in the grammar schools, 3y15 per cent. ; for special teachers, 
3y45 percent. The minority report favored the retention of 
the present salaries. The minority report was adopted by a 
vote of 16 to 5, and the salaries remain as they were last year. 

George A. Smith resigned his office, as clerk and auditor of 
the Board, to take effect July 1. 

The supervisors’ report was presented, covering the work of 
the Board for the year, and accepted and ordered to be printed. 

The nominations of J. B. Sharland, H. Holt, and J. M. Ma- 
son, as special teachers in music, were confirmed. 


— The Amherst College Bertram prizes scholarship of $100 
for the best written and oral examination upon specified Latin 
authors not read in the college course has, for the current year, 
been awarded to J. S. Jameson, of Amherst. 

— The total membership of the Westfield Normal School for 
the year is 133, of whom 117 are ladies, and 16 gentlemen. Of 
the total number Hampden county sends 66, Hampshire 11, 
Berkshire 9, Franklin 9, Worcester 7, Essex 4, Middlesex and 
Barnstable 1 each; 12 come from Connecticut, 4 from New 
Hampshire, 2 each from Vermont, New York, and Ohio, and 
l each from New Jersey, Iowa, and Indiana, 

— The new freshman class of Wellesley College will be the 
largest that has ever entered; 51 candidates have already been 
examined and admitted. Nearly 30 have applied for examina- 
tion in September. The class will probably number 100. 
During the past year great progress has been made in securing 
sculpture, in additions to library, apparatus, and works of art. 
Its friends are confident that its future will be crowned with 
great success in the promotion of higher education for women. 
Zion’s Herald has the following good words for this college: 


“‘ Wellesley is a positively Christian school. A Baptist, a 
Congregationalist, an Episcopalian, a Methodist, or a devout 
Unitarian, will meet with no sentiment that would necessarily 
shock any denominational predilection, while the whole at- 
mosphere of the place is pervaded with a positive but sweet re- 
ligious element; and this to every truly Christian parent is 
the crowning grace of this admirable institution.” 


— The anniversary of the State Normal School at Worcester, 
July 2, was an interesting occasion. Ex-Gov. Alexander H. 
Rice, LL.D., gave the annual address. 

— The fourth summer course in zodlogy of the Peabody 
Academy of Science, Salem, will begin July 7 and continue 
four weeks, in charge of J. H. Emerton. A four weeks course 
in botany, consisting of lectures and laboratory-practice, will 
begin July 14, conducted by G. H. Burrill. Also a laboratory 
at the sea-shore is provided for the study of marine animals. 
It will be open to students until Sept 1. . 

— Three thousand persons attended the centennial annive 
sary of Cummington, Hampshire county. Henry L. Dawes, 
United States Senator, a native of the town, read an historical 
address, and John H. Bryant, of Princeton, Ill., a brother of 
Wm. Cullen Bryant, read a poem. The address of Senator 
Dawes was largely historical in its character, and gave an ex- 
haustive review of the history of the town. The exercises 
were held in Wm. Cullen Bryant’s old home, and several of 
his near relatives were present. 

— Williston Seminary, Easthampton, closed its thirty-eighth 
commencement June 25, graduating 35, of whom Yale will 
have 18, Amherst 7, Williams 2, and Harvard 1. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The eleventh annual session of the American Philological 
Association will be held at Newport, R. L., in the Rogers High 
School building, commencing Tuesday, July 15, 1879, at 3.00 
p.m. The address by the president of the Association, Mr. 
J. B. Sewall, of Braintree, Mass., will be delivered on Tuesday 
evening, July 15. 

— The graduating exercises at the Friends’ Boarding School, 
Providence, took place Tuesday, the 24th. The class num- 
bered 18, and their essays and orations were marked by depth 
and maturity of thought. The occasion was rendered espe- 
cially interesting by the fact that not only Mr. Smiley, who has 
served as principal of the school for 19 years, now leaves, but 
also Miss Smiley, the principal of the girls’ department, Mr. 
D. C. Maxfield, governor of the boys’, and two other lady teach- 
ers, all of whom have been long connected with the school. 


Mr. Augustine Jones, the new principal, was present, and said 
that he accepted the management of the school “‘ with courage, 


— The graduating class at the Providence High School this 
year numbered 59, only 15 of whom were boys. 

— The school committee of Providence have reélected Dr. 
Leach superintendent. 

— Fifteen pupils graduated at the State Normal School last 
Friday. Out of 155 pupils belonging to the school the past 
year 43 are children of farmers, while among the remainder ; 
are represented nearly all the trades and professions known to 
our State. Mr. Greenough’s address to the graduates was 
concise and clear. He says the chief object of the teacher 
should be to secure the individual development of pupils; to 
do this, she must (1) train them to recite the result of their in- 
dividual effort, rather than that of mere memory. (2) Study 
each pupil, 80 as to become acquainted with his peculiarities. 
(3) Exercise sympathy for each pupil. (4) Work for the pupils 
individually. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The Bridgeport High School graduated a class of 17, July 
3; three go to Yale, one to Wellesley College, and eight enter 
the new training-school for teachers, to open in the autumn. 
This is a good record for a school opened only three years ago. 

— At the last meeting of the School Board, the resignation 
of H. M, Harrington as school superintendent was received, 
and a vote taken that it be not accepted. Subsequently the 
Board voted to restore his salary to the former sum of $2,200, 
from which it was last spring cut down to $2,000. It was on 
account of this reduction that Mr. Harrington offered his res- 
ignation. 

— The Hartford Female Seminary substituted for the usual 
graduating exercises, to close the school year, a junior exhibi- 
tion, which was much enjoyed by its friends. The fall term 
will open on the 10th of September. 

— The following changes in the Yale Faculty are announced: 
Prof. Frederic D. Allen, now of the University of Cincinnati, 
to a Greek professorship in the Academical Department; Prof. 
James M. Hoppin, from the Theological Department, to be . 
professor of the History of Art in the Art School; Dr. James 
K. Thacher, of New Haven, to be professor of Physiology in 
the Medical Department; Prof. William I. Knapp, of New 
York city, to be for one year acting-professor of Modern Lani- 
guages. 

— The semi-annual examination and graduation of a class 
of 24 from the State Normal School took place Friday, the 27th. 
The morning was devoted to an examination of the school, or 
rather to a presentation of the manner in which various 
branches and topics were presented and treated in the daily 
work of the school-room. The several exercises were highly 
creditable to teachers and pupils. They afforded the best evi- 
dence of thoroughness in teaching, and diligence in learning. 
There was perfect self-possession on the part of all concerned, 
and entire absence of all attempt to make a display. The 
graduating exercises took place in the South Church, which 
was well filled by friends of the school. Of the 24 graduates, 
seven read essays. 

The diplomas were presented by His Excellency, Charles B. 
Andrews, preceded by a brief and very appropriate address. 
Interesting addresses were also made by Rev. Messrs. Dickinson 
and Main of Bristol, and Professor Dwight of Vassar College. 
The several essays were well written and pronounced in a clear 
and distinct voice, and if we mistake not this graduating class 
will prove acredit to the school and a blessing to the com- 
munity. Under the judicious and sensible management of 
Professor Carleton, — a teacher of the first order, — aided by 
competent associate-teachers, this institution has gained a 
strong hold of the popular feeling, and is doing a noble work 
for the cause of education. 

— It was a privilege and a pleasure recently to spend an 
hour in the Arsenal School, at Hartford, under the charge of 
Principal Stockwell, assisted by six or eight lady teachers. 
We listened to an interesting and well-conducted exercise in 
arithmetic. There was a degree of freedom and self-possession 
on the part of the pupils that evinced the best understanding 
between teacher and pupils, and a kindly and pleasant spirit 
in the school. The second room in the building appeared to 
be in a neat and orderly condition, giving evidence of good 
management throughout. Mr. Stockwell is a graduate of the 
Connecticut Normal School, and has taught in Hartford nearly 
fourteen years. He is a good teacher, an earnest friend of ed- 
ucation, and a cultured gentleman. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


In answer to many inquiries, and in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding, we wish to state that our reduced price 
($2.60) for Tue JoURNAL for one year, only applies to those 
who pay strictly in advance. We are glad, however, to have 
subscribers, who are now in arrears, take advantage of that 
reduction by rene from the present time at that 
paying’ arrearages to date, al the rate of 
mon Tue PUBLISHER, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CANADA. — The 19th annual convention of the Ontario 
Teachers’ Association will be held in the public hall of the 
normal! school buildings, Toronto, on Tuesday, the 12th of 
August next. The session will begin at 10 o’clock in the fore- 
noon and will last three days. The programme shows a num- 
ber of interesting and instructive subjects for the discussion 
of the teachers assembled, among which are the following: 
*“ Higher Education of Women’’; ** The Order of the Develop- 
ment of the Faculties in Relation to Education,’’ by Professor 
Young, of the Toronto University ; ‘“‘ Physical Education in 
School”? ; “1s Compulsory Uniformity in Text-Books Desira- 
ble’’ ? “* The Utility of Teachers’ Associations.’ There will 
be a meeting of masters of model-schools, and of public-school 
inspectors, during the convention. I. A. Maclellan, M.A., 
LL.D., is the president, and James Hughes is secretary of the 
Association. 


ILLryots. — The daily press may exercise an immense influ- 
ence in directing public opinion and action in school affairs, 
and it is one of the signs of the times that its columns are be- 
coming more accessible to educators and educational discus- 
sions. Just now, when our schools and teachers are passing 
through an ordeal which tries the manliness of noble souls, 
and their devotion to duty, it is to find such papers as the 
Tribune and the Herald (N. Y.), the Evening gon act (Chi- 
cage), and others in all our cities, maintaining the justice of no 
reduction in salaries, and no lowering of the standard of 
teachers’ qualifications. The school authorities of our cities 
need to be informed of public opinion on school affairs, and 
the daily and weekly papers have a duty to perform in bring- 
ing the interests of our schools constantly to the attention ot 
the people. 

Mrs. M. B. R. Shay, of Bloomington, took the honors of the 
class in the Law Department of the Wesleyan University, and 
gave the valedictory address. 

Prof. Patton of the Chicago Presbyterian Seminary for the 
past seven years, has at length accepted the Chair of Apolo- 
getics tendered him some weeks since by the Presbyterian 
Theological College of London. 

Rev John M. Gregory, LL.D., Regent of Illinois State Uni- 
versity, and Miss Louisa Catharine Allen, professor of Domes- 
tic Science in the same institution, were married June 17. 

The Elgin Sehool Board has reduced the salary of the super- 
intendent $100, and changes five of the teachers. Professor 
Barry is engaged as principal of the High School. The school 


year will contain ten months hereafter, instead of nine. 


MARYLAND.—The State Normal School has made commend- 
able progress during the past year, in imparting a knowledge of 
drawing to the students according to the Massachusetts system of 
art education. The school has attached to it a large tuition school 
known as the ** Academic Department,” including a kinder- 
garten, an elementary, junior, and senior class, each under 
the conduct of separate teachers, and all under the supervision 
of the principal of the State Normal School. With the excep- 
tion of the kindergarten, these classes all drew upon paper. 

Baltimore has reached at length a mile-stone in her educa- 

tional life; she has held her first public exhibition of elementary 
drawing. The work of the eight months of the school year 
was necessarily limited; and the reduction and enlargement 
from the flat-copy of some eighty problems in geometry, and 
one book on model-drawing, with dictation, memory, and de- 
sign exercises, and a series of examinations, comprised the 
work. The examination papers in geometry were remarkably 
good in all the classes Inthe Normal School the students 
were required to work 12 problems from memory in one hour 
and a half. In the Academic Department the number of 
problems required was less, but many children of 9 and 11 
years of age worked successfully six problems in 30 minutes, 
Geometry is a decided favorite with the little folks; their com. 
passes are to them unfailing sources of amusement. In desig 
the work has been slow. The best work came from the youns 
children; sgme of the older students showed decided ingenuity 
in their handling of natural forms. Governor Carroll was evi- 
dentiy much pleased with the work. In model-drawing the 
work was less complete. The examination in freehand draw- 
ing consisted of a memory exercise, and of a reduction exercise 
from the blackboard of one hour and a half to paper. The 
governor was anxious to know the percentage of pupils who 
-could fairly grasp the subject and reach at least a moderate 
standing. Professor Newell replied to him very distinctly, 
“99 per cent.” “A sufficient guarantee of its usefulness,”’ 
commented his excellency. Of the 200 students in the school, 
at least 150 were represented in the exhibition. 


MryyesotTa.—Carleton College has received $3,000 from the 
estate of the late Mrs. Lydia M. Jewett, of Newton, Mass., and 
also a bequest from C. L. Ives, M.D., of New Haven, Ct., con- 
sisting of $10,000, the income of which is to be used for the ben 
efit of indigent and worthy students. The college has pur 
chased a sidereal chronometer, made by Bond & Sons, Boston. 
at a cost of about $400 ; also a chronograph, made by A. Clark 
& Sons, of Cambridgeport. Mass., at a cost of about $300. 
They are expected soon. During the recent heavy storm the 
lightning struck the railroad-wire near the observatory, and 
the induced current carried a partial charge into the observa- 
tory building, which entered the clock and melted the plati- 
num points that make electrical contact. It cost about $15 to 
repair damages, but there was a failure of only one signal. 
Siguals are given daily. 


New York.—The thirty-fourth anniversary of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association will be held at Penn Yan, Tues- 
7. Wednesday, and Thursday, July 15, 16, and 17, 1879. 

uesd«y.— Address of welcome, Hon. Darius A. Ogden, of 
Penn Yan. President's address, Condition of Educa- 
tion,”’ report of Standing Committee. Discussion of report. 
opened by A. M. Kellogg, editor New York School Journal. 
Appointment of Standing Committees. ‘ Drawing and Ari 
Culture in Primary Schools.” Address: “‘ Higher Educa- 
tion,”’ Chancellor E. O. Haven, D.D. LL.D., Syracuse Uni- 
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Avery, Buffalo; Prin. Alonzo Flack, Ph.D., Claverack; Com. 
Luther B. Newell, Westport, Essex county. ‘‘ The Proper 
Funetion of the Normal School,” Prin. H. B. Buckham, State 
Normal School, Buffalo. Discussion, opened by Prof. H. L 
Harter, State Normal School, Potsdam; Prin. James P. Har- 
rington, Advanced Grammar School, Utica; Com. Sidney G 
Cook, South Sodus, Wayne county. ‘ Exhibit of School 
Work,” report of Special Committee, —Prof. James Johonnot, 
chairman, Ithaca. Primary Instruction,’”’ Supt 
Mabbett, Rochester. Concerning Teaching,’ Miss Mary A. 
Ripley, Buffalo. ‘ Supervision, and Licensing Teachers,”’ re- 
ort of Special Committee. Discussion, opened by Supt. M. 
MC. Merrell, Elmira; Charles W. Bardeen, editor School Bulle- 
tin, Syracuse; Prof. Hi. C. Northam, Martinsburgh. ‘ Rela- 
tion of Education to Crime,” Supt. Z. R. Brockway, Elmira 
State Reformatory. ‘‘ The Proper Scope and Limit of Educa- 
tion by the State,” Prin. N. W. Benedict, D.D., Rochester. 
Discussion, opened by Prin. C. R, Abbott, Brooklyn; Prof. 
John Kennedy, New York city. 

Thursday.—** The Public Schools; their Duty to the Com- 
monwealth,’’ Miss Mary D Sheldon, Wellesley College, Mass 
Address: ‘* Method of Teaching Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, and Illustration of the Natural Method,” Prof. L. Sau- 
veur, Ph D., LL.D., New York. Discussion, opened by Prin. 
Francis B. Palmer, State Normal School, Fredonia. ‘* Home 
for Disabled Teachers,”’ report of Special Committee, — Prof. 
Jerome Allen, State Normal School Geneseo, chairman 
** Physical Science in the Public Schools,’ Prof. LeRoy C. 


Cooley, Ph.D., LL D., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. Dis- 
cussion, opened by Prin. Oliver R. Willis, Pb.D., White Plains. 
**An Outside View of Common School Instruction,’ George 
M. Diven, Esq., Elmira. ‘* Graded Schools,’ Com. J.S. Wood, 
Mt. Vernon, Westchester county. Discussion, opened by 
Com. Charles E Surdam, Port Washington, Queens county; 
Prin. J. A. Reinhart, Westchester. ‘‘ Necrology,’’ report of 
Standing Committee. Brief addresses: Hon. John Eaton, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education; Hon. Neil Gilmour, Supt. 
Public Instruction ; ex-presidents of the Association, and others. 

The board of education of Long Island City has just reor- 
ganized with the reélection of Sylvester Gray as president, and 
Alanson Palmer as superintendent. 


New Jersry. — Rutgers College has acknowledged the 
genius of Mr. Edison by conferring upon him the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

President McCosh, of Princeton College, stated at the Com- 
mencement exercises that the college is absolutely out of debt. 
On10.—The twenty-fifth annual report of the State commis- 
sioner of common schools has just been issued. It is the first 
document of the kind from the pen of Hon. J. J. Burns, and, 
with the exception of a few insignificant errors, perhaps typo- 
graphical, very ably shows the condition of the public schools. 
The tables are well prepared and deserve to be well studied by 
every educator in the State, and by every one interested in ed- 
ucational affairs. Mr. Burns takes strong and decided grounds 
in favor of county superintendency. His discussion of the 
subject is eloquent, logical, and unanswerable. From the re- 
port we glean the following figures: Number of youth of 
school-age, 1,027,248 ; increase over preceeding year 1,6)3 ; 
amount paid teachers of primary and bigh schools $4.956.514.- 
16, decrease $739 54; amount paid superintendents $185,850.40, 
increase $42,126.28; grand total expenditures, including build- 
ing, etc., $7,995,125.45: decrease $41,495.37; expense to each 
youth of school-age, $7.78. 

Mr. Thomas A. Pollock, of Camden, has been elected super- 
intendent of the Miamisburg schools. He is a man of weight, 
educationally and physically. 

The cabinet of the Ohio Wesleyan University has received 
4,600 additional specimens during the year. 

Prof. John Wickleborough has been elected president of 
Farmer’s College, at College Hill. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Professor Beard, of S. N. S., California, 
delivered the oration on Decoration Day at Monongahela City, 
in which he advocated the doctrine of an educated suffrage as 
the safeguard of the State. He said: A self-governing people, 
like ours, should be competent to govern wisely and well. If we 
would see our institutions appreciated, protected, and perpetu- 
ated, we must provide for the broadest and best possible ele- 
mentary education for the whole people. If, in time of peace, it 
is wise to prepare for war, much more is it wise to prepare for 
permanent peace, and provide the nation with intelligence and 
virtue, the sure defense of liberty. Let the State recognize its 
duty,—the duty of self-preservation, — and enforce education 
Then let the State reward him who at majority possesses a good 
elementary ducation with citizenship. Educated suffrage in 
the near future ‘is a consummation devoutly to be wished’ iu 
this ourcountry. Te serves his country best who does most to 
secure this safeguard to the republic.”’ 

TENNESSEE. — The board of education of Nashville has 
decided to recommend to the city council the abolition of al! 
foreign languages from the course of study in the high school. 
All salaries from fifty to one hundred dollars per month were 
reduced five per cent., and all over one hundred dollars per 
month ten per cent. 

Virernta.—There are now sixty-four Indian students, in- 
cluding nine girls, at Hampton Institute. General Armstrong 
reports that the younger ones, especially the girls, are the best 
material to work upon,—though all are more or less reason- 
able, tractable, and interested in their work. They have made 
excellent progress in their studies, in language especially, and 
they compare favorably with the brightest class of colored stu- 
dents. 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY. — We have received the Annual 
Register of the University of Washington Territory for 1878-9, 
of which A. J. Anderson, A.M., is president, assisted by an 
able faculty. This institution is located at Seattle, on a beau- 
tiful site of ten acres, near the centre of the city, and on a 
sloping eminence overlooking the bay. The new building cost 
$35,000, and is a large, well-built structure. The university is 
' part of the public educational system of the territory, and is 


ae * Art of Expression, Mrs. Anna Ran Diehl, New 
ork. 
Wednesday.—“ Improved Methods in Education,” report of 


Standing Committee, Discussion, opened by Prin. Oliver 


under the care of a board of five regents appointed by the gov- 
ernor. The total number of pupils has been 155, of which 69 
have been ladies, and 86 gentlemen. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant. By David J. Hill, Professor in 
the University at Lewisburg, author of Elements of Compo- 
sition and Sc-ence of Rhetoric. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
Price $1.00, with portrait on steel. 

This attractive little volume is the second of the series of 


L. | « American Authors” for popular reading, by this enterpris- 


ing publising house. It contains the leading facts of Mr. Bry- 
ant’s life, which are of great interest to every student of 
American literature. It is written in a most entertaining 
style, and well calculated to awaken a new interest in the 
leading writers of our country. The portrait of Mr. Bryant 
is a faithful and striking likeness, and the “‘ make up”’ of the 
book is in exquisite taste, 


Zo6LOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By Alex Mac- 
alister, M.D,. professor of Zodlogy and Comparative Anat- 
omy in the University of Dublin; specially revised by A. 8S, 
Packard, Jr., M.D., professor in Brown University. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Price 60 cents. 

This is one of the popular and convenient hand-books of sci- 
ence issued by this enterprising publishing house for students 
and general readers. This grade of books is designed to be 
intermediate between the “primers”? and the larger books, 
furnishing detailed views of the respective subjects. The stu- 
dent who would acquire a satisfactory knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of zodlogy is recommended to commence by learning the 
elementary principles of general biology; and, having mastered 
these, he should then study the groups of the invertebrates as 
here detailed, coupling his study with a practical examination 
of such common types as are easily to be obtained. This series 
of books furnishes every teacher of science with just the guides 


they require, 


Tue FRENCH STUDENT’S ASSISTANT : or, Five Minutes in 
the Class-room. By H. M. Monsanto, member of the Ath- 
enée Francais of New York, etc. New York and Chicago: 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co, 

The object of the author of this manual is explained in the 
preface as that of wishing to aid the student in connection with 
the text-book used in the class-room, and more especially in 
some minor points which frequently receive less attention on 
account of their supposed unimportance and facility of ac- 
quirement, but in which the learner is apt to fail and be em- 
barrassed. It is not intended to replace the grammar, but to 
supplement it, and undoubtedly its use in that way would be 
of great advantage to the pupil as well as to the teacher. No 
rules are given, nor explanations of any kind, and therefore 
the grammar cannot be dispensed with; but there is a large 
variety of examples to guide the learner in the rendering of 
English phrases and their French equivalents, and we are sure 
that a diligent study of this little volume would be a great as- 
sistance to one who desires to improve his conversational 
facility in the language. The author, who is French professor 
of Packard’s Business College, New York, and already favora- 
bly known as the collaborator of Professor Languellier in a 
valuable French grammar, as well as the editor of a Spanish 
grammar, has given the public the benefit of his experience in 
this useful manual, of which the type, paper, and the tout en- 
semble leave nothing to desire. 


Wit anp Humor. A Choice Collection. By Marshall Brown. 

Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. $1.50. 

This work presents a rare collection of specimens of Amer- 
ican humor and witty sayings relating to the legal profession, 
political, congressional and legislative, commercial and busi- 
ness, bulls and blunders, Irish and Negro wit, Dutch hu- 
mor, Yankee cuteness, conundrums, incidents of the medical 
profession, of ministers and the church, of the army and navy, 
of hotel and boarding-house life, of matrimony and love, of 
juvenile life, and intemperance ; besides many miscellaneous 
narratives full of wit and humor. It is a book to be read to 
relieve the burdens of daily toils, and the wearisomeness of an 
overtaxed brain. Mirth-provoking incidents, full of sparkle 
and fun, abound. The selections are judiciously made, and 
the illustrations are very funny. It is a book calculated to 
make life more cheerful and happy, and is issued in good taste. 


HEARING, AND How To Kegrlt. By Charles H. Burnett 
M.D., Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston; 1879. 50 cents. 


This is the first volume of a series already announced in our 
columns, on subjects pertaining to sanitary science, and the 
preservation of health, written by authors of established repu- 
tations from an American standpoint, with special reference 
to our climate and modes of life. This work of 152 pages 
16mo, is a valuable and practical treatise on the delicate organ- 
ism of hearing. It supplements our physiologies in a special 
treatment of the subject in a way that will interest and in- 
struct teachers and general readers, and teaches the avoidance 
of habits which injure or destroy the sense of hearing. 


By Wm. H. Bixby, Lieut- 
15 Astor place, 


GRAPHICAL ComPUTING TABLE. 
enant of Engineers, United States Army. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons. 


This Table is neatly printed on heavy paper, the sheet being 
22 x 28 inches, and is accompanied by a hand-book giving rules 


for Multiplication and Division, Powers and Roots, the Trigo- 
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upon numbers may be performed, and sines and tangents found 


as well as areas and volumes, with an error never exceeding 


half of one percent. For many purposes it would, therefore, 
be sufficiently exact, and a great labor-saving machine. 


hand-book has also several valuable geometrical and physical 


tables, giving the properties of various materials, and com par- 
Teachers will find 


isons of the English and French measures, 
it a convenience. 


Tue BoTaNnicAL Text-Book. (Sixth edition.) Part L., 
Structural Botany, etc., By Asa Gray, LL D. New York: 
Ivison, Biakeman, Taylor & Co. 


The text-book which all teachers of botany have been long 


anticipating is now before us. The first edition was published 
in 1842, the fifth in 1857, the sixth in 1879. The present edi- 
tion, the author tells us, has been entirely rewritten. It em- 


braces much matter which the older work did not, and is em- 
bellished by many new cuts The author has brought to bear 
upon morphology the wealth of his long experience and un- 
The statements are marked by his peculiar 


equaled culture, 
clearness of diction, and by a faultless style, which induces 
even the general reader to linger with the master and learn 
what he has to say. The letter-press is from the establishment 
of John Wilson & Son, Cambridge (the University Press). 
This new edition is the first volume of a series. The second 
volume, on Vegetable Physiology and Anatomy, is in course of 
preparation by the distinguished teacher, Prof. G, L. Goodale, 
of Harvard College; the third will be on Cryptogamic Botany, 
by Professor Farlow; and ‘‘a fourth volume, a sketch of the 
Natural Orders of Phenogamous Plants, ete., will be needed 
to complete the series; this the present author may rather 
hope than expect himself to draw up.’’ The work when com- 
pleted must remain for many years the standard authority on 
the subjects of which it treats. The first volume is indispen- 
sable to any teacher of the science. Here is put within easy 
reach what he has had to search for hitherto in a dozen differ- 
ent books. The student, too, will find it of vast use and as- 
sistance. One always turns naturally to those pages of a new 
work which treat of matters especially recondite, or to which 
he knows the author has directed his own critical attention. 
Thus we open at, and linger long in, the chapters on Classifica- 
tion, Terminology, Adaptation for Cross-breeding, Aistivation, 
etc, and when we complete the subject begin and read it over 
again. Surely no better tribute can be offered to the work 
than this acknowledgement of its masterly power. W. W. B. 


nometrical Functions, ete. It is claimed that these operations 


The 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— The Progress Publishing Company publish an amusing 


and instructive social game called The Spelling-G 
Word Contest. Price, by mail, 25 cents 


— Baker’s Reading Club, No. 6, containing serious, humor- 
ous, pathetic, patriotic, and dramatic selections in prose and 


poetry, for reading and recitations, is published and f 
by Lee & Shepard, Boston; price 50 oh oe 


— The second of the series of health primers relates to Long 
Life and How to Reach It, by Dr. J. G. Richardson, of Phila- 


delphia. The sanitary measures necessary for personal health 
the conditions of health, and the causes of disease are discussed 
in a simple and rational way. Price 50 cents. 


— A Williams & Co. republish the valuable lecture of Dr. 
John Ware, on The True Relation of the Sexes, for young 
men. Its utility is proven byjthe fact that it has passed 


through two editions, and is again issued as a means of im- 
parting information and advice on subjects vilal to the true 
success of our youth and young men. 


— Messrs. Ginn & Heath have issued a Teacher's Manual to 
accompany the second and third series of National Music 
Charts, with appendices on French time-names, and manage- 


ment of the voice. By L. W. Mason and H.E. Holt. The well- 
known ability of these practical teachers of music is a guaran- 
tee of the excellence of this manual. 


— Mrs. Alexander’s new story, Maid, Wife, or Widow ? and 
Delicia, a new novel by the author of Miss Molly, will be pub- 
lished at once by Henry Holt & Co., in their ‘* Leisure Hour 
Series.’’ They have issued the important work, Yale College, in 
two quarto volumes of over 500 pages each, illustrated, It 
will not be sold through the trade, 

— The Lover's Tale, by Tennyson, now published as a whole 
for the first time, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., is a poem in 
four parts. The scenery is not English, but foreign, and this 
will explain itself, to those who recognize the plot of the story, 
as taken from Boccacio. The fourth partis The Golden Supper, 
a work of the author’s mature life. The other three parts, 
which form a prelude to it, were written in his 19th year. 
‘“*Two only of the three parts then written were printed,” says 
Mr. Tennyson, “‘ when, seeing the imperfections of the poem, 
[ withdrew it from the press. One of my friends, however, 
who, boylike, admired the boy’s work, distributed among our 
common associates of that hour some copies of these two parts, 
without my knowledge, without the omissions and amend- 
ments which I had in contemplation, and marred by many 
misprints of the compositor. Seeing that these two parts have 
of late been mercilessly pirated, and that what I had deemed 


or ture life, — The Golden Supper ?”’ 


scarce worthy to live is not allowed to die, may I not be par- 
doned if | suffer the whole poem at last to come into the light, 
accompanied with a reprint of the sequel, — a work of my ma- 
he partial friend to whom 


Mr. Tennyson refers was Arthur Hallam, whose character and 
memory are so beautifully preserved in In Memoriam. 


American School Institute, 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 
AN EFFICIENT EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS BUREAU, 


Aided by the Records and Experiences of a Quarter 
of a Century. 


NEW YORK. 


Do you want a GOOD TEACHER ? 
An Assistant, a Principal, a Superintendent ? 
A Professor, or a President ? 
A Governess, or a Tutor? 


P. O. Box 3445. 


Please give these particulars: 
(1) Full name and fall post-office address of the person who wants 
the teacher, 


(2) Do you want a Male or Female Teacher? Married or Unmarried ? 
(3) What branches must be taught? What ether branches are de- 


sirable ? 
(4) When must the teacher 


n? 
(5) What salary will you pay? Will you furnish board? Do you pay 
traveling expenses ? 


(6) Do yes aed the Teacher to be a Church member? Of what 
Church? 


ks. (Too full particulars cannot be -) Send ognes 

These points will enable me to promptly nominate Suitable 
Candidates for any department of instruction — high 


or low. 

It has been proved more than ten thousand times, that 
the principal difficulties in securing the best Teachers 
are disposed of by the facilities of the American School 
Institute. 

Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Skilled 
Teachers wanting engagements should have Application- 
form. It is mailed for stamp. 


J. W. Schermerhorn, A. M., Secretary, 
30 East 14th St., New York. 


Cowpetthwait & Co’s Educational Series. 


MONROE'S READERS. 


Exchange Price, , 


Monroe’s First Steps in Spelling........ $0.08 | 
Meuree’s Practical Spelier.............. 10 
Monroe’s First Reader 10 
Monroe’s Second 15 
Monroe’s Third Reader........ .......-.. -20 
Monreoe’s Fourth 
Monroe’s Fifth 35 
Monroe's 
Mouroe’s First Reader (Leigh Type)...... -10 
Mouroe’s First Reader (German Ed.).... .15 
Monree’s Sixth Reader (For High Schools) .45 


This Series was prepared by Prof. Lew1s MON- 


KOE, Dean of Boston University School of Oratory. / 


The thorough and enthusiastic study which the Au- 

thor has given to this subject, and his long and success. 

ful experience as a Practical Instructor of Schools, 

Teachers, Clergymen, Public Speakers and Readers, 

have eminently qualified him for the task he has so 
thoroughly performed. 


The books are so arranged that the First, Second, 
Third, and Fifth Readers form an Abridged 
Course, peculiarly adapted to the wants of ungraded 
schools in the smaller towns. 


This Series is now fully completed by the recent issue 
of Menuree’s Primary Reading Charts and 
Meuree’s Chart-Primer. The great success of 
Monroe's Readers is largely due to the fact that they 
are the only books that give a Practical System of 
Teaching Reading. 


Over Two Million Copies are already 
in Use. 


GREENE’S GRAMMARS. HAGAR’S MATHEMATICS. WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
Exchange Price. Exchange Price. Exchange Price. 
Greene’s Introduction........ $0.20 | EE Pri Numbe .19| Warren’s Primary Geography ..... ...-- £0.30 
Greene’s English Grammar...........-.- .35 | Magar’s Elementary Arithmetic....... 13 | Wwarren’s Physical Geography... ....... .75 

Magar’s Elementary Aigebra............ 40 Warren's Primary Geography.......-.-.- -80 
Warren’s Brief Course in Geography. .50 
ling Price.| This Sertes has just been thoroughly and carefully 
Thought and Expression, Part lI........ 10 revised, and is now printed from an entirely new set 
» . Dictation Problems and Reviews....... 45) of Electrotype plates, with new maps and illustrations. 
Thought and Expression, Part If, (in press.) Key to Hagar’s Com. Sch. Arithmetic... .90| It gives full accounts of all the recent discoveries 
Outlines of English Grammar............ 25 aud changes in boundaries, and presents a complete 
. Key to Hagar’s Elementary Algebra.. 1.10) Course adapted to grades of schools, forming the most 


These Books form two complete Series, adapted to 
the different grades of city and country schools; but 
each seriesand each book may be used independently of 
the others. 


Prof. Greene was the first to introduce the methods 
of teaching recently adopted by the various Language 
Text-Books, and it is believed that his improved books 
are far more practical than any heretofore published 
on this subject. 


No other Series is so economical of the time of the 
student, or so practical and thorough in its teaching. 
It is believed that the use of these books will save one- 
fourth of the time usually devoted to this study. 

These popular books have been recently revised in 
accordance with the new U. S. Mint Law and the new 
features of the Silver Currency. 

New topics of practical use to Farmers, Mechanics, 
and other Business men are given in the Appendix. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mailing Price. Mailing Price. 
Appleton’s Young Chemist............ --- $0.90| Buehrie’s Grammatical Praxis.......... $0.35 
Appleton’s Qualitative Analysis .. ....- .90 | Knisely’s Arithmetical Questions........ 40 


Royse’s Manual of Am. Literature .... 
Monroe’s Physical and Vocal Training 


Cowdery’s Elementary Moral Lessons... .75 
Berard’s Manual of Spanish Art & Lit., .75 


compact and Economical Series published. 

Warren’s Brief Course in Geography is a 
new work, intended as a Shorter Course for those who 
have not time for a more extended study of the subject. 
The Brief Course and the Physicai form a popu- 
lar Two-book Series. 

Special Editions for New England, with full descrip- 
tive text, and Double-page Maps for each State (show- 
ing all the town boundaries), are now printing, and will 
be ready in July. 


THE NEW EDITIONS FOR 1879, 


Show all the recent discoveries and changes, including 


NEW POLITICAL DIVISIONS IN CANADA, 
STANLEY’S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN SOUTH AMERICA 
BERLIN TREATY CHANGES IN EUROPE, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN ASIA. 


Warren’s Series contains all the latest geographical 
information, is kept more nearly “up to the times” 
than is any other series, and is acknowledged to be 


The Most Popular Series Published. 


1X@> The above books are now furnished at reduced prices for first Introduction and at the low rates given above, in exchange for old books in use. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially invited to correspond with the Publishers, or their nearest Agent. 


COW PERTHWALT & CO. Educational Publishers, 


628 & G30 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


E. C. McCLINTOCK, New-England Agent, 
BRATTLE STREST, POSTOP, 


NEW YORE: Wm. H 


Whitney, 142 Grand St. . 
asbington Bt, 


| 
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DESCRIPTION AND HISTORY 
OF THE 


Great Publishing House 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


When Henry Brougham wanted to say in one epigrammatic 
sentence that the world was wheeling into a new era, he said, 
**The school master is abroad.’”” The age of brute force, of 
armies and navies, is passing away; the age of mind-force, of 
books and pens, is dawning. And yet in the fifty years that 
have gone since Brougham’s eye shut, to the affaits of men, 
what tremendous strides have been made in the methods and 
instruments of education! That half-century, the most mar- 
velous in the history of men, has been the age of inventive 
genius. Railroad lines gleam where dusty coach roads ran. 
Electricity, instead of the post-boy, knocks at our doors. A 
thousand geniuses have been working to bind the subtle, 
potent forces of gases and elements to the car of human prog- 
ress. But side by side with every advance in mechanics, in 
science, in rapid transmission of thought, the art of the schoo] 
master and the tools by which he works, have been growing 
into perfection and beauty. 

Even in this day of great things the mind receives a startling 
revelation when it sees the process and magnitude of school- 
book making, as we did recently in the great house of Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co., in Cincinnati. There in the heart of 
the city is an establishment whose influence is felt in every 
corner of our country. Behind that six-storied front on Wal- 
nut street, a mass of plain white paper in the cellar is con- 
stantly growing into the school books which shall develop the 
minds of children in Maine and Texas, in Florida and by 
Puget Sound. 

From those doors issue, to all points of the compass, the 
thought by which thousands of young minds shall be started 
into action, and by which a thousand bright careers shall be 
begun. For this house stands now at the head of school-book 
publishers. It does a business so vast that it can undersel] 
all competitors, and yet provide better books. From their 
presses more than two millions of McGuffey’s Readers and 
Spellers alone are sent out every year. With such an enor- 
mous issue they can and do afford the finest work, the most 
expensive illustrations, the best paper, and the most durable 
binding. Where smaller houses must pare and cut close 
because of smaller sales, this great establishment with an 
assured demand and a regular trade in every State of the 
Union, moves with freer hand and maintains, by its low prices 
and the superior quality of its books, the business which it 
has secured by the superior efforts of its managers. It may 
seem strange that Boston schools should use books made 
across the mountains ; but one has only to look at the books 
which Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. send here to see the reason 
why they are used. They are so perfect in everything that 
pertains to a school-book, from the matter to the case, that 
they recommend themselves. And as very few people have 
any conception of the way in which such an establishment is 
managed, we were very glad to have an opportunity to inspect 
this great house from top to bottom. 

As the buildings stand on the corner of Walnut and Baker 
streets, there are really four distinct buildings, three facing 
on Baker street, and one long store running from them to 
Walnut and facing upon it. Entering on Walnut street, we 
passed back into the offices, where the finances of the house 
are attended to. Just above is the large room of the Intro- 
duction Department. From this room goes out all the corres- 
pondence controlling a vast list of agencies scattered every- 
where, and here is done the literary work of the editorial 
staff. Arranged around the sides of this large room are the 
desks of the many assistants, and connected with it are the 
Private Office and Library. The firm have neglected none 
of the possible advantages of a well-furnished study, and the 
editors may turn over many thousand books of reference in 
the handsome Library room. They ought certainly to gather 
sufficient information to properly edit a Grammar, when they 
have within reach one thousand volumes on English Gram- 
mar alone. This Introduction department is the center of the 
entire establishment, and looks out upon Baker street. 

Although, as we have said, there are really four large build- 
ings, we may, for convenience and because three of them open 
into each other, speak of them as two. On the third floor 
above the Library and offices, are the Stock and Binding 
rooms. Here, as well as on the fourth and fifth floors, we 
saw the vast piles of books ready for delivery in the Fall, 
crowding the space running toward Walnut street, while in 
the L each floor was filled with workmen and women, stitch 
ing, binding, glueing, and covering the books. To one who 
had never seen the process, it was very interesting. A small 
Grammar or Arithmetic is handled by thousands, who do 
not dream of the many kinds of labor and skill expended upon 
it, But to see how it grows step by step; how this book which 


seems to be a unit is made by twenty different laborers,—to 
see with what unerring accuracy and surprising swiftness 
each person and machine does its work, is worth going to Cin- 
cinnati.for. Without this accuracy and swiftness, this estab- 
lishment, even with its hundreds of hands and its splendid 
machinery, could not issue millions of publications every year. 

One of the most noticeable things about this establishment 
is the sensible and solid arrangement of everything. Nothing 
seems cheap andt emporary. The whole thing looks as if it 
had been put up éo last, as undoubtedly it will last. If any 
building can be made fire-proof, this one certainly is; the others 
are equally so. Heavy iron dvors shut off every room ; the 
staircases are iron; the shutters are iron. Enormous brick walls 
line the passage-ways from story to story, and the steam for 
both buildings is conducted from the sub-cellar of the Baker- 
street structure. As there are binderies in this other building, 
too, we may go over there and see the entire progress of book- 
making. 

On the second and third floor of this Baker-street building 
are arranged the vast number of presses. ‘To these presses is 
brought the paper from the cellar of the other building, and 
here it receives the imprint either of an Arithmetic or Gram- 
mar of Geography, or whatever may be publishing at the time. 
When we saw the great presses at work, they contained one 
set of the electrotype-plates for the Eclectic System of Geog- 
raphies. But every map in those splendid Geographies passes 
through these presses five different times, and each time over a 
different set of plates, giving the many colors and effects. 
After this, the sheets pass through the presses the sixth time to 
receive the printed matter on the back. 

At this very spot one may consider how thoroughly in hand 

this house keeps its work, when we learn that from the first 
drawing of a map to the final shipment of the book everything 
is done by its own men ; nothing is sent out to be touched or 
finished by others. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. actually do, 
what is done by very few others, make their entire book under 
theirown roof. Their editors revise the matter, their draughts- 
men make their maps, their printers make the books, and their 
workmen bind and pack them. Raw paper alone comes in 
from outside, and everything else is done under one roof. 
When their draughtsman finishes his designs for these Eclec- 
tie Maps, for instance, they are at once photographed, cut by 
engravers, and then electrotyped. So soon as the large sheet 
has passed through its six impressions it is carried down to 
the first floor, into what is called the Drying and Press-rooms. 
Here it is hung up to dry, and is then placed in a vast pile of 
similar sheets under the tremendous pressure of a hydraulic 
oress, smoothing down all unevenesses and leaving the sheet 
ceady for folding. 
Below the Drying-room is the engine, which furnishes all 
the power, and it is one of the most beautiful and noiseless 
oieces of machinery possible to imagine. It seems incred- 
ible that this cylinder should do what it does do in six stories 
of four separate enormous buildings. 

When the sheets have been dried and pressed they are taken 
ap stairs into the sixth story, where are found long rows of 
Chambers’s Patent Folding Machines. Each sheet is laid in 
che right position by a girl, is instantly pulled into the machine 
and folded three different and successive ways, and dropped 
in regular order for binding into a trough at the bottom. 
These folded pages are then carried to the next floor below, 
where they are stitched together by one set of girls, backed 
with leather by another set, pasted to the case by another set, 
ind finally this case is itself covered with the printed wrapper 
bearing its name and the imprint of the house. After this 
last touch the books are pushed by the thousands into a heated 
room to dry thoroughly, and then are piled up in the Stock- 
rooms to meet the daily orders. With all these different in- 
lustries represented, with this vast amount of detail in so 
many different directions, this firm are able to show fifteen 
thousand school-books every evening for so many reams of 
white paper in the morning, and at the same time to keep up 
the vast correspondence and energy by which these books 
shall be kept constantly moving into circulation. And these 
»ooks, when compared with the school-books by which the 
last generation was educated, are like a Titian compared with 
chromo. 

The issue of McGuffey’s Revised Readers might be put on 
the general market as Christmas books for children. There 
cannot be any better or more beautiful work than is done on 
Uhese Readers. Every illustration in them is by some dis- 
tinguished artist, and is used nowhere else than in these 
books. The Readers of our boyhood, where a deformed boy is 
stealing apples from a tree all out of perspective, and a man 
larger than the tree is throwing wads of grass that look like 
cannon-balls at him, have gone out of the trade, and in their 
place these handsome works of art have come in, bearing on 
every page a picture which has cost the publishers more than 
bundreds of the books would without it. And the subject- 
matter of the publications, like the finish and illustrations, 
has been furnished by the most eminent men in the country. 

The Eclectic Educational Series has been the product of the 
most fertile and learned minds in every branch of education. 


This house is not publishing in beautiful shape the cheap and 


worthless contributions of scribblers in the fundamentals of 
thought. The Arithmetics and Algebras and Astronomies 
of Joseph Ray are at once the profoundest and the most lucid 
in print. From the simplest problem for the child, up to the 
most complex fluxions of the Calculus, his mind moved per- 
spicuously and maintains itself equally. 

The same man whose books on Elementary Arithmetic have 
been most extensively used is the man who has been for many 
years, in more advanced books, instructing the higher classes 
in many of the universities of the country. And when we 
have spoken of Dr. Ray and his productions, so well known 
throughout the world, we have given a fair example of the 
publications in all branches of the house of Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co. For Dr. McGuffey is as well known for his 
Spellers and Readers, Harvey for his Grammars, Venable and 
Thalheimer for their Histories; and the Eclectic Geographies 
and Maps published by the house are undoubtedly the best 
that are now in existence. These books recommend them- 
selves, because they are the best thought of the most accom- 
plished scholars, and they scarcely need the eulogies which 
they constantly receive from the best instructors in all educa- 
tional institutions. It is a matter for congratulation that it 
is such substantial elementary works as these that are issued 
by this house, with all the additional helps of splendid illus- 
trations and superb finish. They inculcate a high esthetic 
taste, and make a school-book which lifts up the mind and 
the emotions together,—not an ugly and unpleasant compan- 
ion, but ‘‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever.’’ These mil- 
lions of scattered books undoubtedly do much to improve the 
tastes as well as the minds of the millions who use them, and 
are therefore welcome prophets of the rising and yet unseen 
school of distinctively American Art. The people that is 
accustomed from its childhood,—from the days of its Primers 
and Spellers,—to see the finest engravings, and best product 
of the national art, will rapidly grow up to it and develop it 
into something still higher and better. When taste is being 
debauched by the miserable caricatures which illustrated- 
papers spread over the land, it is an encouraging thing for one 
who hopes that American Art may sometime rank with Um- 
brian or Florentine or French or Dutch, that the school-books 
which are studied so universally are models of taste, and are 
filled with the best illustrations by the best artists. 

The history of this house of Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. has 
been one of nearly half a century of labor and success. The 
original firm of Truman & Smith has been changed many 
times. When Mr. Truman withdrew, the firm became Win- 
throp B. Smith & Co. Under this name it acquired a large 
part of its reputation and business. Then Sargent, Wilson 
& Hinkle stepped to the front and pushed the house into stil] 
larger fields. Mr, Sargent retired in 1868, and for ten years 
the books of the house carried into all parts of the country 
the names of the two remaining partners, Wilson, Hinkle & 
Co. In 1877 another change occurred, Messrs. Wilson & 
Hinkle retiring, and the present firm-name appearing on 
the books. Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., consisting 
of these two gentlemen, Mr. Vail, Mr. Leaman, Mr. Hinkle 
(the son of the former senior partner), and Mr. Ambrose, 
have succeeded to a long inheritance of merit and character. 
In everything that goes to make the character of a house, strict 
fidelity and mercantile honor, they have the record of fifty 
years. Confidence, which, Chatham said, was a plant of slow 
growth, is for that very reason strong and indestructible when 
once matured. The confidence which this house has gained 
through a half-century as an enterprising, honest, and far- 
seeing one, will not be forfeited so long as they continue 
their unrivaled work. There is no school-book publishing 
house in the world that does so much for the education of 
children and does it so cheaply. There is none which com- 
bines so many advantages of location, copy-rights, means and 
energy, as Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. By these advantages 
they are able to introduce their books into the whole school- 
system of the country. California uses them in all her schools 
because they can supply her better books, at less cost, from a 
distance of three thousand miles, than she can get from San 
Francisco publishers. On the store-counters of Boston we see 
the same books selling for marvelously small sums. It is 
natural that there should be something of local pride and 
prejudice in such a matter as this, but from the broader stand- 
point of the demands of the whole country, it certainly is de- 
sirable that our children everywhere should have the best 
books possible at the least cost possible, and if those books 
are made in Cincinnati, then Cincinnati will be sought for, 
until Boston or some other city surpasses her. The school 
interests of our country do not know any Boston or any Cin- 
cinnati in the matter of the books supplied. They invite 
competitors from everywhere, and know only that they must 
buy where they can best advance the education of the children. 
There ean be no monopoly while competition is free. And 
if there is anything that is free under the sun, it is the right 


to publish and compete. If under such circumstances Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co. seem to be growing into a control of 
the trade, it is clear that it is only because they best meet 
the demands of the trade,—the best books and the least cost. 
That is the kind of control that will always be popular in 


America, for it is the success of buyer and seller alike. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


‘The Franklin Series of Readers, MacVicar’s Arithmetics, 


BY — 
Hon. GEORGE S. HILLARD, Prof. MARK BAILEY, and A New Two-Boox SERiEs BY 
Prof. L. J. CAMPBELL, Prof. HOMER B. SPRAGUE. CAR, Normal School, N.Y. 
The Franklin Readers have already become the most popular series yet offered to the ge 
ili ey are at the present time adopted and 1 : I . ebymail, - - - - - $ .40 
The following are some of the leading cities now using these books in their public schools:| Teachers and others desirous to secure THE BEST BOOKS are invited to examine this 
CITY OF WASHINGTON, D. C., CITY OF NEW HAVEN, CONN., | series before adopting others. 
CITY OF BOSTON, MASS., CITY OF NEWARK, N.J., 
CITY OF NEW YORK, N.Y., CITY OF ALBANY, N. Y.; W arren’s Class W ord-Speller, 


Springfield, Cambridge, Worcester, Lowell, Lawrence, Salem, Haverhill, New- 
puryport, Gloucester, New Bedford, Fall River, Somerville, Newton, Taunton, Pitts-| 4 Progressive Course in Spelling and Phonic Analysis. One vol. Arranged in Three Parts, 
field, and many other important towns in Massachusetts; Bridgeport, and New PART I.— Words of One Syllable; Accents; Compound Words; Silent Letters; Syl- 
London, Conn; Newport, R.I.; Rutland, and Vergennes, Vt.; Portland, Lewiston, tabtonsten | Wemonyenas Namerals. 

Rockland, Gardiner, Belfast, Hallowell, and Bath, Me.; fe mnge “gy Newburgh, PART Ift.— Phonic Analysis; The Notation of the Dictionary; Pronunciation; Use 


and Long Island City, N.¥.; Jersey City, Orange, and Paterson, N.J.: and many |” PART and Derivative Werds; Irregular Verbs; Review Liste; 


others too numerous to be mentioned. Pupil’s Attendance. 
Received from the Centennial Commission the award of a Special Medal for their excellent 752 pages. - - - - - = Price, by mail, 20 cents. 
which the honor of a Special Award was conferred at the b] ° ® 
Tatermational Mxhibition. Campbell’s History of the United States. 
The attention of Teachers, and a interested in education, is earnestly invited to the un- By Prof. L. J. CAMPBELL. 
equaled combination of educational merits presented in these Readers. This History, which was first published in 1870, has been revised, and in the edition for 1879 
Terms of introduction and prices as favorable as any others Address the Publishers. is brought down to the present date; with new features, maps, etc. It is written in the narra- 
tive style, adapted to interest the pupil, and for school or home reading. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 270 pages. - - esis - - Price by mail, 85 cents. 
AND ADOPTED BY THE CITY OF BOSTON, 
SCHOOL RECORDS. 
Selections from American Authors, PROF. J. D. BARTLEY'S IMPROVED SYSTEM.—EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
A READING-BOOK FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. No. 1. DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD. (12mo, Pocket Form), per copy, by mail, $ .75 
* * 0. 2, H AND AR ECORD. olio) 50 pp., Bds., per copy, mail, 
Edited by SAMUEL ELIOT, Supt. of the Public Schools of Boston. "MONTHLY AND YEARLY RECORD. {Folio} 100 bp. BAG.’ per covy, Uy mall, 1.8 
“This volume differs from an ordinary Reader in being made up of continuous passages. |No. 3. MONTHLY REPORT (Year Card), per 100, $2.00; with Envelopes, - = $8.00 
Its use is intended to increase the taste for reading, and, with that, the power to read, both at| No. 4. MONTHLY REPORT (Term Card), per 100, $2.00; with Envelopes, Meas, 3.00 
school and at home.”’ No. 5. WEEKLY REPORT (10 Weeks Card), per 100, $200; with Envelopes, - - 8.00 
1 vol., cloth, 412 pages. Sample by mail, $1.00. ENVELOPES FOR BARTLEY’S REPORT CARDS, per 100, - . - 1.00 


lg For Pull List of Publications, Circulars, Specimen Pages, Prices, Terms of Introduction, etc. address the Publishers, 
TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 758 Broadway, New York, or 47 Franklin St., Boston. 


Ward’s Museum of Mineralogy, Geology, and Zoology, 


A COMMERCIAL NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT, 


NO. 2 COLLEGE AVENUE, BOCHESTER, N. Y¥. 


SYSTEMATIC CABINETS in the above Sciences are made for ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, and UNIVERSITIES, at prices ranging from $500 to $10,000 
or more. Especial attention is given to this Department, and Estimates and Plans given for large collections. 


A large selection is also offered of INDIVIDUAL SPECIMENS of a choice character, in each Division, as noted below: 


The series of Minerals contains beautiful, choice specimens of all the more important species of Spars, Earthy Minerals, Ores, and other classes, from 
M IN i R ALS. many celebrated American and Foreign localities, including the mining districts of Cornwall, Saxony and Hungary, Lake Superior, ete. Catalogue. 


R Oc kK A full series of Rocks from all Formations and all Countries. Granites, Porphyries, Serpentines, Slates, Marbles, Sandstones, Conglomerates, and all other varieties 


of special lithological interest are fully represented. Catalogue. 
A very extensive stock of Fossil or Organic Remains, from all the great Geological Periods. Choice can be given among many thousand specimens of fossil 
FOSSI LS. Corals, Crinoids, Echinoids, Brachiopods, Gasteropods, Orthoceras, Nautilus, Ammonites, Trilobites and other Crustaceans, Fishes, Saurians, Bird and 


Mammalian Remains, etc. . 

The Casts of Celebrated Fossils from the Royal Museums of Europe and from the chief cabinets of America, comprise about 800 

CA STS O F FO S Sl A: S. of the most perfect specimens of the most important forms known to Geological Science. Icthyosaurus, Plesiosaurus, 
Pterodactyle, Iguanodon, Megatherium, Deinotherium, Mastodon, and other great monsters of olden time. Illustrated descriptive catalogues. - 

Stuffed specimens of Fishes, Batrachians, Saurians, Ophidians, Chelonians, Birds and Mammals in every Natural Order, and 

STU F F E D A N IM A LS. in great abundance of Genera and Species. These are very carefully mounted, and accurately determined. Also Skins of the 

same, and many kinds preserved in alcohol. A large assortment of foreign Birds’ Eggs. Catalogues. : 
Skeletons of animals of all classes and orders throughout the entire Vertebrate Series. These are beautifully and scientifically prepared, and are 


~ K E L ETO N S. furnished mounted on pedestals or disarticulate, as may be desired. An enumerative catalogue of the Skeletons and Skulls. 
The series of Sponges, Gorgonia, Corals, Asteridw, Echinoidea, Shells, Crustaceans and other Invertebrates, is at the present time 


IN V E 48 E B RA i E S. unusually rich. They are both dry and preserved in spirits. Catalogue. 


ANATOMICAL PREPARATIONS and HUMAN SKELETONS. A large assortment. Catalogue. 


4 f cticable, all Natural Science Specimens required by Teachers and Museums. Send for circular. My Catalogues of 
Spatial parties: requesting them and inclosing price of same. (To requesting them, with the intent expressed to purchase 


*pecimens, they will be sent gratis.) Prot. HENRY A. WARD, Rochester, N. Y¥. 
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Grand Summer Meeting 


AT THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
American Institute of Instruction. 


ABLE SPEAKERS. ATTRACTIVE EXCURSIONS. 
Low Rates for Travel and Entertainment. 


CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION will hold its 
Fiftieth Annual Meeting at FABYAN’S, White Mountains, JULY 8, 9, 10, 
and 11, 1879. This Institute is the oldest and largest Educational Associa- 
tion in the country. Though an organization more especially for teachers and 
school officers, it welcomes others to its membership. According to its constitu- 
tion, “any person of good moral character, interested in the subject of education. 
may become a member by paying a fee of one dollar.” It is hoped that the Non- 
PROFESS ONAL, as well as the PROFESSIONAL, membership will be large, this 
year, as it was last year. 

As announced further on, very low rates for travel and entertainment are made 
FOR MEMBERS OF THe INSTITUTE at this fiftieth meeting. To secure the certifi- 
cate of membership which shail be good for this meeting, it is necessary to pay 
ONE DOLLAR, THIS YAR, to the Treasurer. 

A large building, capable of seating twenty-five hundred persons, is to be ready 
for use by the Convention, and in this the eight sessions of the meeting are to be 
held. It is proposed to hold two sessions each day,—from 9.30 a.m to 1 p.m., 
and from 7.30 to 9.30 p.m. 

A full list of speakers and subjects cannot now be given, but the following- 
named gentlemen may be relied upon to take part: Gen. Joun Eaton, Ot 
Washington, D. C.; Hon. Henry Barnarp, Hartford, Conn.—(\Subject: Neg- 
lected Children); Hon. B. G. NortHrop, Secretary of the Conn. State Board 
of Education,—(Subject: The High-school Question); Hon. Epwarp Conant, 
State Supt. of Schools, Vermont; Hon. Joun W. Dicxtnson, Secretary of the 
Mass. Board of Education,—(Subject: Oral Instruction); Hon. W. T. Harers, 
Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; Hon. Joun Hancock, Supt. of Schools, 
Dayton, O.,—(Subject: Piecework); Prof. C. A. Youna, of Princeton College, 
N. J (Subject: Eclipses of the Sun, with Stereopticon Illustrations) ; Prof. J. 
L. Lincotn, of Brown University, R. I.; Principal A. C. Perkins, of Exeter- 
Phillips Academy, N. H ,—(Subject: Extremists in Education); Pref. C. C. 
Rounps, Principal of State Normal School, Farmington, Me.,—(Subject: Edu- 
cational Journatism); Prof. Jupan Dana, Principal of State Normal School, 
Castleton, Vt.; Grorce A. Wa.Ton, Esq., Agent Mass. Board of Education,— 
(Lesson in Teaching Numbers); Principal J. W. Wesstar, of Hancock School, 
Boston,—( Lesson in Writing). 

Necrology, by Cuartes Nortuenp, Esq., New Britain, Conn. 

Singing by Mrs. Jutta Houston West, Boston, and Reading by Prof. R. G. 
Hissarp, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


Railroad Arrangements. 


Arrangements have been made with a large number of railroad and steamboat 
lines to issue nckets to Fabvan’s AND RETURN, on the express condition that no 
such ticket shall “be good for return passage unless it bears the stamp of the 
Secretary of the American Institute of Instruction, which must be obtained at 
the Fabyan House, between July 5 and 12, inclusive”’ Tickets on all lines in 
New England which give reduced rates, and from New York city and Albany, 
will be good to go from July 4 to 9, inclusive, and for return on or before August 
4, and wil! be for sale from July 1 to 8, inclusive. t 

Miaine.— Portland, $3 50; Augusta, $5 50; Brunswick, Auburn, or Lewis- 
ton, $4 50; Bath, $475; Bangor or Dexter, $7.75; Belfast, $7 50; Freeport, 
$425; Richmond. $500; Gardiner, #525; Hallowell, $5 40; Farmington, 
$6 25; Pittsfield, $7 00; Readfield, $5 50; Skowhegan, $700; Newport, $7.25; 
Vassalboro, $6.10; Winthrop, #5 25; Waterville, $6 ; West Waterville. $6.25 ; 
oo pore and Saco, $4.50; Kennebank, $4.50. nox & Lincoln railroad, 
ha'f rates 

New Hampshire.—Concord, $5 50, tickets at the book store of F. P. 
Mace; Manchester, $6.00; Nashua, $5 50; Keene, $5 95; Portsmouth, $5 so: 
Exeter $5 75; Dover, Rochester, Great Falls, or Salmon Falls, $5 25. From 
way-stations on the Boston, Concord & Montreal railroad, purchase regular 
tuckets and receive return-checks at the meeting. 

Vermont.—Central Vermont railroad, half rates. 

Massachusetts. — Boston, $7 00 (tickets at offices in B. & M., Eastern, 
and Lowell depots, and of Geo. W. Storer, No 5 State street); Ayer Junction, 
Clinton, Firchburg, or Worcester, $7 00; Lawrence or Lowell, $6 50; Haver- 
hill, $6.00; Wakefieid, $6 75: Lynn, $6 75; Salem, $6 50; Boston via steamer 
to Portland and Portland & Ogdensburg railroad to Fabyan’s, $5.50; Greenfield, 
$7.10; Northampton, a] 75; Holvoke, $8.10; Springfield, $8.25; Amberst, 
$7.75; Pa mer. $8 25; New Bedford, $8.65 (tickets at office, O. C. depot 

Rhode Estaad.—Providence, Pawtucket or Woonsocket. $8 02. 

Coanecticut.—Hartiord, $8 50, New Britain, $9.00, Waterbury, $10.00, 
vta Springfield or New York & New England railroad; Norwich, $9 50, and 
New London, $10 00, via either N. Y.& N. E or N L N. railroad; New 
Haven, $9 50; Meriden or Middletown, $9.00; Bridgeport, $10 00; South Nor- 
walk, $10 so; Stamford, $11.00. 

New Work City,—via Sound lines, $9.50; by rail, $11.50. ‘Tickets at the 
ticket-«ffices of the lines, and of Leve & Alden, 271 Broadway ; also, in Brook- 
lyn, of Miss H. A. Valentine, 213 Rodney street, and Mary L. Crary, 290 South 
Fifth street. 

Albany,—vi4 Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., $11 00, 

The fotlowing rates are announced for tickets, all rail, via Toledo, Niagara 
Fa'ls, Syracuse, Watertown, St. Albans, and Montpelier, returning same way : 

Syracuse, N. V.,—$10.00; tickets to be obtained of C. W Bardeen, Exq, 
at the cook st re of Davis, Bardeen & Co.: Oswego or Watertown, $10 00 
(tickets of H- T Frary. Genl. Ticket Agent, Watertown, Baffaio,—$13 50. 

Cleveland, O.,—$20 00: tickets at the office of Supt. A. J. Kickeff, and 
of Prof Isaac Bridgman. 160 Huron street Tolede,—$22 50; tickers ot J. V 
M mtgomerv, Esq , Clerk of the Board of Education, Cincinmati,—$27 50; 
tickets of Thos. B. Horton, office of Supt. of Schools, and of K. G. Stevenson, 
115 V ne «treet. 

Detroit, —$20.50; tickets of F. E. Snow, General Ticket Agency Canada 
Southern railroad. St. L.omis, —$34 50. 

By payment of $3 00 addition«l to the rates named above, any one of these 
routes may be varied as follows: From Watertown to Thousand Isiar ds, thence 
by steamer down the *t. Lawrence. through the famous Lachine R «pids to Mon- 
treal, thence by rail througn the Victoria Bridge to St. Albans and Fabyan’s, 
returning a!l rai! as above. 

Philadel! phia,— licketsto Fabyan’sand return, $14.00; tobe had of Miss 
Mav Haggenbtham, 1628 Oxford street. 

Washington, —$19 00; tickets at the office of Gen. John Eaton, U. S. 
Commi-sioner of Education, Maltimere,—#i7 oo 

Miontreal,—$7 00; tickets at Southeastern railroad office, 202 St. James st., 
and Central Vermont railroad office, 136 St. James st. Toromto,—$13 50. 


Hotels. 


The rates given below for hotels and boardi are for THOS ONLY who 
hold certificates of membership in the Institute, and are good from July 5 to 14, 
inc usive unless otherwise specified. 

At White Mounianins.—fabyan House, guests; Crawford House, 
four miles south, 500 guests; Twm Mountain House, four miles north, 300 
guests; all $1 50 per day for ladies, and $2 50 for gentlemen Railroad trains 
will be run to accommodate vuests at the Craatord and Twin Mountain houses 
in going to and from the meetings; fare, 10 cents exch way. White Mountain 
House, 150 guests, and Mount Pieasant House, 150 guests, $1.50 per day, in- 
clud ng tree carriage to and from the meetings if desired. Rates at the last two 


railroad station Sinclair House, Messrs. Durgin & Fox, 350 guests, 
ladies $1 so, gentlemen $2 00; Maplewood House, 350 gucste, $2.50 per day; 
Maplewood Cottages, $1.50 per day; Alpine House, C. H. Clark, so guests; 
Avenue House, F. L. Kelly; Bethlehem House, W. A. McGregory, 0 guests ; 
Bellevue House, David S. Phillips; Centennial House, H. W. Wilder, 

guests; Echo Cottage, Joseph Philbrick, 15 guests; Howard House, C. E. 
Bunker; Hiilside House, D. F. Davis, 44 guests; Mt. Agassiz House, H. Nye, 
65 guests; Mt. Washington House, C. L. Bartlett; Mountain View House, G. 
L. Gillmore, 30 guests, Sanborn House, Wm E Sanborn, 12 guests; Straw- 
berry Hill House, J. K. Barrett, 75 guests; Sunset Cottage, J. H. tate ae 
guests; Turner H N. Turner, 50 guests; Prospect House, George 

Phillips, 50 guests; W. C. Simpson; A. W. Biondin, 25 guests; all at $1.00 


day, 
Pat Brancenia.—Edson House, Charles Edson; Franconia House, H. W. 
Priest; Goodenow House, E. H. Goodenow; Lafayette House, Messrs. Rich- 
ardson & Bishop; Valley House, Horace Knight; rates for members, $1.00 per 
day. including. during the session, free carriage to and from Littleton. Members 
desiring to remiin after the session will be boarded at the same rate. 

At East Jefferson.—Mt. Adams House, Wm. Urashaw, 60 guests; E 
A. Crawford, 60 guests; George W. Crawford, 20 guests; J. Lang Pottle, 30 
guests: all at $1 25 per day, including carriage to and from railroad siation. 

At Jefferson.—Waumbek House, J. R Crocker, 250 guests; Thomas J 
Bedeli, 25 guests; Mrs. M. H. Bowles, 60 guests; Wm. H. Crawford, 20 guests ; 
B. H_ Plaisted, 100 guests; J. H. Plaisted, 25 guests; Levi Stalbird, 25 guerts; 
Benj Tuttle, 25 guests; Mrs C. A. Woodwar 
including carriage to and from station. 

At Whitefleld.—tIra M. Aldrich, 60 guests, $1 00 per day; Wm. F. Dodge, 
so guests; C. E Fiske, 36 guests; James A. Goodwin, 12 guests; all at $1.25 per 
day, including carriage to and from railroad station. , 

At Lower Bartlett.—East Branch House, Pitman Brothers, 75 guests; 
$1 00 per day, including a to and from station 

At Upper Bartlett.—Frank ¢, 75 guests, $1.00 per day. 

At North Conway.—Kearsarge House, S. W. & S. D. Thompson. 250 
guests, $1 25 perday; Intervale House, S. Mudgett & Sons, 150 guests, $1 50 
per day, or $7 oo per week; Artist’s Falls House, Aug Eastn an, 50 guests; 
Eastman House, C. H. Boswell, 50 guests: Mason’s Hotel, F. H Mason, 40 
guests; Merrill House, S. C. Hill, mo meses North Conway House, N. R. 
Mason, 75 guests (July 5 to 30); Randall House, J. T. Randall, 75 guests; 
Seavey Cottage, J. M. Seavey, 30 guests; Echo Farm, Levi Seavey, 16 guests; 
Summer House, Barnes & Dow, 60 guests; Sunset Pavilion, M L. Mason, 150 
guests; Mrs. B. F. Whitaker, 12 guests; all at $1.00 per day, including carriage 
to and from station. 

Special reduced rates will be made during the four days of the meeting (July x 
to 11 inclusive), for the accommodation of members who may desire to board at 
Bethlehem, Franconia, Profile House, Littleton,  demtpour Whitfieid, Bartlett 
or North Conway, as follows: Fabyan’s to Bethlehem station and return; one 
day 50 cents, two days s0 cents, four days $1.00; stages from depot to boarding: 
houses and return, so cents each round trip, until July 14, inclusive. Fabyan’s 
to Profile House and return; one day $2.00, two days $2.50, four days $3 oo 
Fabyan’s to Littleton, Whitefield and return; one day $1.00, two days §: 00, 
four days $1.50. Jefferson and return; one day $1 00, two days §1 50, four days 
$200, Fabyan’s to Bartlett and return; one day $1 50, two days $2.00, four days 
#3.co, Fabyan’s to North Conway and return; one day $2 00, two days $2.50, 
four days $3.00. 

Members can procure tiekets for these points, also for the Excursions named 
below, at the railroad ticket-offices at Fabyan’s. 


Excursions. 


No. 1: Fabyan'’s to summit Mt. Washington and return via Mt. Washington 
railway, $3. No. 2: a to base Mt. Washington and return, $1.00. No 
3: FPabyan’s via rail to Bethlehem and new narrow gauge railroad to Profile 
House and return, $2.00. No: 4: Profile House to Fiume and return, by car- 
riage, $1.50 No.5: Bethlehem station to Profile House and return via narrow 
gauge railroad, $1.50. No. 6: Fabyan’s to Jefferson and return, $2.00 No.7: 

abyan’s to Brunswick Springs and return, $3 00. No, 8: Fabyan’s to Dixville 
Notch and return, $7.00. No 9: Fabyan’s to Wells River and return, $2.00 
No. 10; Fabyan’s to summit Mt. Washington by rail, carriage to Glen House, 
stage to Glen station, rail to Fabvan's, $8.00. No. 11: Weir’sto Center Harbor, 
thence to Wolfboro, thence to Weir’s by steamer Lady of the Lake, a delichtful 
sail of more than fiity miles on Lake Winnepesaukee, 50 cents. No 12: Wells 
River to Weir's and return, including No. 11, $3.00. No. 13: Persons holding 
Institute tickets over the Boston, Concord & Montreal railroad can stop at Beth. 
lehem, Littleton, Wells River, Plymouth, and Lake Winnepesaukee, taking side 
trips to Jefferson, Profile House, Newport, Center Harbor or Wolfboro, or on 
payment of $3 00 additional can take the celebrated ride through the Pem 
wasset Valley and Franconia Notch, by stage between Plymouth and the Profile 
House and by the narrow-gauge railroad between Profile House and Bethlehem 
station, either in going or returning; tickets for this trip going can be procured 
at Plymouth, N. H.; returning, at Fabyan’s. No. 14: Wells River to Saratoga 
and return, via Burlington and Lake « hamplain, $6.25. No. 15: Fabyan’s to 
Crawford House and return by rail, 30 cents. No. 16: Fabyan’s to North Con- 
way and return by rail, $2.00. No 17: Fabyan’s through White Mountain 
Notch and North Conway to Sebago Lake by rail. across the lake thirty miles to 
Bridgeton and return, $3.50. No. 18: Fabyan’s through White Mountain Notch 
to Portland and Old Orchard beach and return, $4.00. No. 19: Fabyan's 
through White Mountain Norch to Portland, thence by steamer to Mt Desert, 
and return, $7.50. No. 20: Fabyan’s to Isles of Shoals via White Mountain 
Notch, North Conway and Portsmouth, and return, $6.30. No. 21: Same 
route to North Hampton for Rye Beach, and return, $5 60. No. 2a: Holders 
of tickets via Eastern railroad can stop on the return trip at Crawford, Willey 
House, North Conway, Portsmouth, Rye, Hampton and Sa'isbury beaches. 
Salem and Swampscott, and can make short side trips to Isles of Shoals, Old 
York, Newcastie, Manchester-by-the-Sea, Gloucester, Rockport, and Marble 
head No, 23: Passengers via Fall River line have the privilege of making the 
trip to Martha's Vineyard and return, EN ROUTE going or returning, on payment 
of $2.00 additional; tickets should be obtained in New York before starting. 
No. 24: Crawford House to summit Mt. Willard and return, by carriage, $1.00 
No. 25: Wells River to Newport, Vt., and re'urn, $2 50. 0. 26: Wells River 
to Newport and Magog, at the northern end of Lake Memphremagog and return 
—s sixty miles by steamer. $3.00. No. 27: Wells River to Montreal and 
return, $5.00. No. 28: Wells River to Quebec via Newport, Lake Memphre- 
magog aud Sherbrooke, and return, $500 A special express train wil leave 
Fabyan’s for Quebec, without change of cars, Sarurday morning, July 12, stop- 
ping for dinner at the Memphremagog House, and arriving at Quebec early same 
evening. No. 29: Wells River to Montreal, steamer to Decks, rail via Sher- 
brooke, Newport and Lake Memphremagog to Wells River, $1000. No. 30: 
Quebec to Ha-Ha Bay, Saguenay River and return, including stateroom berth 
and meals for two om $8.50. No. 31; Wells River te Burlington and return, 
$2.00. No. 32: Wells River to Stowe and return (Mount Mansfield), $3.00 
No 33: Wells River to Ausable Chasm and return, including fitty miles by 
steamer on Lake Champlain, $3.00. No 34: Wells River to Montreal and re- 
turn, viA Moutpelier, Burlington and St. Albans, $5 00. No. 35: Wells River 
to Montreal, and return via Ogdensburgh and ranids of the St. Lawrence, in 
cluding them all, $8.00. No 36: Wells River to Quebec and return, via Mont- 
pelier, Burlington, St. Albans and Montreal, including steamer from Montrea! 
to Quebec, and return, 380 miles, $7 00. No 37: Wells River to Niagara Falls 
by rail via St. Albans, Watertown and Oswego, returning same way, $9.25 
No. 38: Wells River to Niagara Falis by rail, as above, returning by rail to 
Watertown and Cape Vincent, thence by steamer down the St Lawrence 
through the Thousand Islands and the Lachine Rapids to Montreal, thence by 
rail to Wells River, $12.25. A special express will leave Fabyan’s on the morn 
ing ot July «2 for the above trip, stopping only for dinner and supper. 


Hotel Rates on Excursions. 


To persons presenting certificates of membership of the Institute, the followin 
reduced rates at hotels are offered _on excursions (those marked (c) include won 
carriage to and from railr ad station, or are so situared that no carriage 1s 
needed): Summit House, Mt. bap cso (c), meal» $1.00 each, lodging $1 00 
remaining over night will be cha»ged lor lodging, supper, and breakfas’, 

300) Pemigewasset House, Plymouth (c), $2 50 per day; dinner, ladies 50 
c-nts, gentlemen 75 cents. thayer’s Hotel, Littleton (c), ladies $1 50, gentie- 
men $2.00 per day. Pavilion, Montpelier (c); Welden House, St Ibans (c); 
$2 00 per day, meals 75 cents each. Lake Shore Hotel, Oswego (c), $2.00 per 
day, dmners 50 cents each. Woodruff House, Watertown, N. Y. (c), $2 50 per 
day, meals or lodging 75 centseach United States, Portland; Ocean House. 
Old Orchard beach (c); $1 50 per m~. Lake Side House, Weir's (c); Bruns- 
wick Springs House; Ameriean, Burlington, Vt. (c); St. Louis, Quebec; 
Fouquet House, Plattsburgh (c); $200 per day. Maplewood, Hethlehem: 
Flume, Franconia Notch; Windsor, Montreal; United States, Boston; Ocean 
Bluff, Kennebunkport, Me. ; Thousaud Is!ands House (c); Fort William Henry, 
Lake George (c); Hall, Saratoga (c) ; International, Niagara Falls (c) ; 
$2 so per day. Mem House (c), ladies $2 00, gentlemen $2.50 per 
day. Gien House, Profile House (c), and Ocean House, Newport, R. I., each 
$3 00 per day. Ranlet’s Hotel, Bethlehem, $1 50 per day; room 50 cents per 
day, each person. Pavilion, Wolfboro, ladies $1 so. gentlemen $2 50 per day. 
‘Albargh Springs House, $1.00 per day, Or $5 00, per week, through July. 


14 guests; all at $1.25 per day, 


from Tulw to 44. 
miles west of Fabyan's by rail and three miles from 


H. E. SAWYER, Secretary, |. N. CARLETON, President, 
New Barrain, 
New Britain, May ¥3, 1879, 


EDUCATION. 


LITERATURE IN THE COMMON SCHOOL. 


The importance of language, with its cognate literature, as 
a means of education in schools,—not merely as a thing to be 
learned but as a thing to develop the mind, — is being more 
and more clearly recognized by educators in general. This 
claim for language over what is called the exact sciences, es- 
pecially mathematics, has been for centuries in debate with 
regard to more advanced stages of education; but the recently- 
increased interest in itis with reference to the common schools 
of the country. It is being recognized on all hands that both 
grammar and composition, — both analysis and synthesis of 
language, — not only can be taught along with spelling and 
reading, but in fact can be successfully taught in no other 
way. That is tosay, this language-study is a unit in being the 
study of thought along with its utterance; so that spelling, 
reading, grammar, composition, and rhetoric, as well as the 
spirit of logic, are in one sense one and the same thing; and 
might be, with a new meaning to the word, named Elocution, 
But a new word is not needed. 

It is manifest, almost without proof, that this language- 
study, conducted on the plan suggested, leading out the 
thought and training the utterance of it, so as to develop the 
logical faculty along with the language, accomplishes infin- 
itely more than has hitherto been deemed possible. The re- 
sult is not instruction merely, but education. 

The literature of the schoolroom, — the adaptation of text- 
books to the new needs of the teacher, — is taking some steps 
in the new direction; and the fact is a matter for congratula- 
tion. Hitherto, for example, series of readers, and they have 
been legion, have been made up on the scrap-book plan, — ag- 
gregations of reading-exercises, And although several, and in 
fact nearly ail of these series profess to be what is called pro- 
gressive, the idea of progress seems to be based upon a sort of 
ocular principle, the relative quality of the thought presented 
being subordinate to the form of the extracts, 

The steps of advance just referred to appearin the Apple- 
tons’ Reader series, edited by Messrs. Harris, Rickoff, and 
Bailey. These books are progressive in the new sense, — in 
the real sense, — of the word. They are not merely to give 
the pupil acertain facility in uttering the words of an exercise, 
but also to prepare his mind to think, to shape thought, and to 
utter it properly; and a thread of method runs through the 
whole series, keeping the aim constantly in view. And, sup- 
plementary to this new aim, the text-matter and the explana- 
tory and historical notes of the higher number of the series 
are arranged to give,—and in an admirable manner do give,— 
the pupil a good general knowledge of the literature of our 
language which feature is, we believe, to be found in no other 
series. But we must not be understood as attaching any spe- 
cial importance to the mere information thus imparted, only 
so far as it serves to give direction to the mind toward future 
studies and pursuits. 

It is worthy of mention, as indicating the value of an impor- 
tant new principle in teaching, that the success of this series, 
in meeting the approbation of teachers all over the country, is 
entirely unprecedented. This shows that the educating public 
were prepared for the new step; and this preparation was, 
doubtless, the result of the failure of the many former attempts. 
Encouraged by this success, the publishers, we learn, are pre- 
paring for publication another series of text-bonks on a similar 
principle, with an object in view closely related to that of the 
Reader series. This is a Language Pen and Picture series, 
by Miss Stickney, of Boston. It is largely synthetical, and is 
the natural complement of the Readers. Both begin at the 
same point,—the beginning,—and lead, the one chiefly through 
analysis, and the other through synthesis, toward the same 
end. In the Readers the pupil deals with the utterances already 
made, and is taught how and why the correct expression is 
correct; whereas, in the Pen and Picture series, he has the 
thoughts presented, by picture and question mainly, and is 
stimulated to supply the correct language. The former pre- 
sents the material to be studied, while the latter helps the stu- 
dent on with copy-book aids, questions, suggestions, and other 
hints, to construct material. 

It is fortunate that, in introducing such a radical change in 
the spirit of teaching, so little departure is necessary from the 
ordinary course of study. Readingis expanded into a language- 
study, and composition more effectively taught than ever be- 
fore in the spirit of the new method. Thus taught, language 
assumes that prominence as an educating branch to which, as 


we hold, it is properly entitled. If teachers would take hold 
of it and do with it all that it is capable of doing, two good re- 
sults must follow,—less labor for the teacher, and finer success 
to the pupil. 

The importance of this matter, — the supreme advantage of 
using language as an educating means, — must continue to 
hold the prominent place before the educational public which 
it has recently attained, and we shall have occasion to recur to 
it again at no distant date. 


— Teachers who wish a quiet resting-place during the In- 
stitute at the Mountains, or for the week which comes after its 
close, will find a most agreeable retreat, at very reasonable 


prices, at the Cherry Mountain House, Whitfield, N. H.; J. 
8. Fisk, proprietor, We speak of what we know, 
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The Best and Most Popular Books for the Least Money, 


PUBLISHED BY 


36 Bromiield Street, Boston. 


GREENLEAES NEW MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 


COMPRISING 
NEW PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, ! NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, - | UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA (WELLS), 
MANUAL OF INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIO, | NEW SHORTER COURSE IN GEOMETRY, 
NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, | ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, 


Tunis New SERIES, revised and improved, is in use in more than PORTY CITIBS, and upwards of TWO THOUSAND TOWNS, in the Eastern and Middle States. Under the 
Five-Year Law in Vermont this Series has been unanimously recommended for adoption in nearly all the counties. These facts are sufficient to guarantee the indorsement of the merits 


of these books. 
Greenleat’s University Algebra, a revise of the Higher Algebra by Webster Wells, S.B., of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. A logical, complete presen. 


tation of the subject, containing all the most recent improvements, and meeting fully the requirements of the highest standard of instruction. 

Wells’s Logarithms, with practical applications, prepared to accompany GREENLEAF’S MATHEMATICAL SERrEs, has the indorsement of our best College Professors ; 
and has been adopted for Boston Institute of Technology, Boston University, Worcester High School. This work has been recently introduced into Tu/ft’s College, Iowa College, Dickinson 
College (Pa.), Cornell College (Preparatory Department), and Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


Gilbert's Introductory and Graded Spellers. 


The Prominent and Popular Features of these New Books are as follows: 
The Introductory Speller has excellent classification, and selection of words; early | In the Graded Test Speller, the words are given as the pupils meet them in every-day 
introduction of Dictation Exercises in Script Type. reading, and are arranged for written exercises. Five Hundred Geographical Names are given, 


Special attention is given to words of similar sound, but of different meaning, and the | combining exercises in Spelling, and a review in Geography. Thirty-two pages are given to 
general rules of spelling. | Sentences and Selections for Analysis and Parsing, thus combining three books in one, 


I Special Terms for Introduction will be given. Correspondence solicited by the Publishers, 


ORLANDO LEACH, S. E. BEEDE, ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 


142 and 144 Grand 8t., (Brownell & Co.) 
NEW YORK. KEOKUK, IOWA. 36 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


i Wanting a good paying situation and a healthy outdoor employment, can secure a good per- 


manent business by applying immediately to 


| S. S. SCRANTON & Co., 


Ready July 20th, 1879. 


| Or 
I.---HOMER’S ILIAD, Books I. to TEI. With an Introduction, an Essay on the) JEROME B. NAMES & CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Language of Homer, and Notes. Edited by Arrnur Smpewick, M.A... Assistant- HILLSDALE, MICH. 
Master at Rugby, and Rost. P. Keep, Ph. D., Williston Seminary, Easthampton. 3, B'—Those who have engaged with us since their schools have closed, are 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. doing a very fine business, highly satisfactory to themselves in all respects. 
An interesting introduction gives a summary of the literary history of the Homeric poems, an outline of the | The business is done with the best classes, has no risk, requires but little 
tory of the Iliad, and a descriptive list of the Homeric deities. The text, printed in clear Greek type, is broken capital, and is sure to pay. 824 


up into small sections, each with an appropriate heading. Prefixed to the notes is a complete detailed account 
of the verbal and syntactic forms of the Homeric dialect, to which constant reference is made in the notes. 


The notes are intended to furnish every legitimate help to the young student ; they contain references to the 
IMPORTANT ! = 


II.-- RITER. Comprising Accidence, the easi 
BENNETT’S FIRST LATIN W mprising Accidence, the easier ‘de for Day Schools, 


Rules of Syntax illustrated by copious Examples, and progressive Exercises in Ele-| 
mentary Latin Prose, with Vocabularies. By G. L. Bennett, M.A., Head-master | 
of the High-school, Plymouth, England. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Contents, PREFACE—ACCIDENCE—EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX (270): The Simple Sentence; The Com- 
pound Sentence: Adjectival Clauses, Adverbial Clauses, Substantival Clauses—LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


—Exouisu-Latin VOCABULARY, This new practical text-book on Music will be ready 
“The book is a perfect model of what a Latin Writer should be, and is so graduated that from the i < 
in season for use at the opening of the Fall Schools. 


beginning of a boy’s classical course it will serve him throughout as a text-book for Latin prose composition, 


Th ises, too, are i ing in th lves, and tak the different idiomatic peculiarities in such an , : 
© exercises, too, are interesting in themselves, an e up the eren Teachers and Sohsol Officers esky” ieariaeatlials this 


easy and natural way that the pupil almost insensibly comes to be master of them. The book has our unqual. | 


OE book before deciding upon their text-book in Music for 


III.---BENNETT’S EASY LATIN STORIES for Beginners. With Vocabularies the coming year. It will be published by 
and Notes. Forming a First Latin Reading-book. By G. L. Bennett, M.A., Head- 


master of the High-school, Plymouth, England. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. | 
The aim of this book is to supply easy stories illustrating the elementary principles of the Simple and Com- J O H N & H U R C H & C O., 


pound Sentence. The stories are arranged in four Parts under the heads of Simple Sentences, Compound | 


By GEORGE F. ROOT, 
A Distinguished Teacher and Author. 


Sentences, Adverbial Clauses, and Substantival Clauses. Short rules of syntax are printed at the head of the' 

805 ADWAY 
notes to each Part; explanation of these rules is left to the instructor. ‘The stories are various and amusing,| 66 WEST FOURTH STREET, aa9 , 
and it is hoped the notes will be found careful and judicious. CINCINNATI, 0O. 8—~24 NEW YORK. 


will be mailed to teachers on 
receipt of The New-England Bureau of Education, 
Hawley Street, Boston, 


J OHN ALLYN , Publisher, Offers its services itously to all who are desiring to secure Teachers for the coming year, forjany grade 
of Schools, from the College Professor to the Primary Teacher, 
324 30 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 27 Address F. B. SNOW, Manager. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


To any of our readers who propose a trip 
west of Chicago, we desire to call their atten- 


tion to the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- | 


| lie school, academy, or private family. 
encs. Address “ TEACHER,” 278 Shawmut Ave., Boston. 


road. This road takes the tourist through the 
richest and most delightful portions of the 
State of Lllinois, and makes close connections 
for Kansas City, Atchison, St. Joseph, Council 
Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, and the Pacific Coast. 
The equipments of this popular line are un- 
equaled in the country. Pullman Palace Sleep- 
ing-cars are now on all night trains, and C., B. 
& Q. Drawing-room Cars on day trips. It was 
our good fortune recently to enjoy a seat in one 
of these cars from Chicago to Quincy, 260 miles; 
they are supplied with Horton’s reclining- 
chairs, which are furnished to passengers going 
through to Burlington and Quincy without 
extra charge. For comfort and cleanliness 
nothing could be better. Our special delight, 
however, was in the popular Dining-cars of this 
road. Meals of the very best style and variety 
are furnished at the low price of 75 cents each 
in a ear devoted exclusively to this purpose,— 

ving to every traveler all the time he chooses 

which to enjoy his meal. Such accommo- 
dations have given to this ‘‘ Burlington route”’ 
a popularity with the traveling public rarely 
enjoyed. Our special thanks are due James R. 
Wood, General Passenger Agent, at Chicago, 
for courtesies. His uniform courtesy and bus- 
iness efficiency is universally recognized. If 
you go West, friends, as Horace Greeley once 
advised young men to do, go by the “‘ Burling- 
ton Route.” 

EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND QUERIES, pub- 
lished monthly (except in July and August), by 
W. D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio, was started in 
January, 1875. It consists of sixteen pages 
octavo, besides the cover. Besides depart- 
ments of English Grammar, Pedagogies, and 
Mathematics, it has a Miscellaneous Depart- 
ment, which admits all kinds of questions. 
Subscriptions must begin either with January 
or September. Price, $1.00a year. A sample- 
copy of a current year will be sent for 25 cents, 
and the remaining numbers of the year for 75 
cents. Indexes, which will give an idea of the 
contents of the different volumes, will be sent 
free. 226 d 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Poor Papa. By Mary W. Porter. Illus. Boston: 


D. Lothrop & Co. 50 cts. 
Miss Marjory’s Roses. By Robert C. Meyers. Phila- 
50 


delphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 
WANTED, 


By a graduate of Yale College of three years’ experience 


as private tutor,a position as teacher of Classics in pub- 
Best of refer- 


FOR SALE, 


B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
School and Laboratory Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 
Received First Prize at| A very large stock of first- 


Philadelphia for Appara- | class APPARATUS; for sale 
tus @ 
and Finish and for Pure 


In a pleasant New-England city, a School fitted up and | @nd Rare Chemicals. 


Design at lowest rates forbest goods. 
N. B.—I have no partner 
in business. 212 


Excellent 


successfully conducted as a young ladies’ seminary, 

bat favorably situated for a boys’ school, or it may be 

profitably conducted as an academy for both sexes. To 

a competent teacher it will be sold low, as the proprie- 

tor desires to retire from teachiug. Apply to the NEw- 

ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 16 ete eed 
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Boston, Mass. 
TO LET, 
The Dwelling Portion of an Academy, 


Brain and Nerve Food. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHATES relieves Dyspepsia, 


Nervous Debility, and all weaknesses of brain or body, 
and prevents Consumption. 
cures than any other remedy has ever approached, for 
within 3 years, CR 


It has accomplished better 
666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


Physicians have prescribed 160,000 packages. 
For sale by druggists. 227 a 


Most desirably situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthful villages of New York State, near the sea 


coast, and a large city. Terms Moderate. For PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, NY. 


further particulars address R G. 8., Office of this Paper. 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANCE, 


A School in New Jersey; well located, near New York 
City; good patronage; accommodations for boarders; 
price, $10,000; would take, in part payment, a place in 
country worth $3000. Address 
at this Office. 


WANTED, 
By an on German lady of eight years experi- 
ence in teac 


teach German and French; is also qualified to teach Eng-| No. 5. Greek History. 
. URBLNO, W. Newton, Mass. | No. 6. Greek Literature. 5 
No.7. Memorial Days of the Chautauqua 


lish branches. Address 8. 


FOR SALE, 
Furniture and good-will of a BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL. Situation unsurpassed for health and beauty. 
School long and favorably known. Good chance 
begin with small outlay. Terms low for cash. 
224 tf M. R. GAINES, Litchfield, Conn. 


No. 1. Biblical 
HOMAS No. 2. Studies of the Stars. 


No. 3. Bible Studies for Little People. By 
1ing in prominent schools, a situation to| No. 4. English Mistery. By J. H. Vincent, DD., .10 


Have issued the following 
CHAUTAUQUA TEXT-BOOKS. 
Exploration. A Condensed 
Manual on How to Study the Bible. By J. H.. 
Vincent, D.D. Full and rich, - 10 

A Pocket Guide to 


the Science of Astronomy. By H. W. War- 


ren. D.D., - - 10 
Rey. Bb. T. Vincent, - 


By J. H. Vincent, D.D., .10 
A. D. Vail, D.D., .20 


Literary and Scientific Circle, 


10 
No. 8. What Noted Men Think of the Bible. 
- - 


By T. Townsend, D.D., - - 


No.9. William Cullen Bryant - - 10 
No.10. What is Education? By Wm. F. Phelps, .10 


Address the Publishers, as above. 227d 


WANTED, 
By a pave of large experience in teaching Zlocution 
and the Classics, a situation as Assistant Teacher ina 
large Preparator y School, to instruct in these branches. 
Address “ A. B.,” this office. 216 tf 


WANTED, 


IF YOU WANT 


A GOOD 


A position as instructor in Astronomy and Natural Sci- i i A B B AT H S C H 0 0 L 


ence. Correspondence solicited. Several years experi- 


ence; best of references. 
BERLIN H. WRIGHT, 
_ 214 tf PENN YAN, N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED before Sept. 1. In- 
close stamp and address, stating age, reference, etc. 
Jersey. 226¢ 


AARON FELLOWS, East Millstone, 


yes D.—By a lady of large ex 


rience both as 


assistant and principal, a situation ina high-school.| GOSPEL SONGS. ................ 
SONGS OF LOVE............. | H, R. PALMER. 


THE 
GOSPEL and TEMPERENCE SONGS. 


Address H. L., this office. Best of references given. 


ANTED.—By a competent gentleman of poe 
experience, a situation as Principal of an Acade- 

my, or Superintendent of Schools. Address X, this 

Ottice. 207 tf 


LEISURE-HOUR SERIES, 
16meo, $1.00 each. 


MAID, WIFE, or WIDOW? 
— By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


By LB. WALrorp, Author of “ Mr. 
Smith.” 


COUSINS. 


DEIACIA. 


By B. M. Butt, Author of “ Miss 
Molly.” (Nearly ready.) 
HENRY HOLT & C@., 12 Z. 23d St. N.Y. 


PROF. S. EDWARD WARREN, 


NEWTOWN, MASS., 


will — private or class instruction, at his residence 
or elsewhere, in Elementary Prejections, and 

riptive Geometry and the Mathematical and 
Mechanical Drawing associated therewith; and in other 
Bugis studies ; and relative to the wants of Teachers 
and others. 

He also respectfully offers his services as a lecturer 
to Colleges and other institutions desiring to introduce 
the above specified subjects, or otherwise wishing tem- 
porary assistance. 


POOR PAPA. 


Volume L, Idle Hour Series. 


By MARY Ww. PORTER, of New Orleans. 
Price, cents. 


Pronounted the Mowt = and Enter- 
taining Summer Book 
Per Years. 
For sale by all Booksellers aud Newsdealers, or sen 
postpaid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
227 a D. LOTHROP & co., Bestou. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


WILDER’S LIQUID SLATINC. 
Black, per gal......... $4.00 | Black, per half-gal., $2.25 
Grea, bet, Brown, Drab, Gray, ete. etc., per gal. 5.00 
Slated Paper, any color, 75 cts. per sq. yard. 

Shrewd buyers will deal directly with the manufac- 
turer, thereby saving to themselves the large discounts 
would otherwise go to the wholesale or retail dealer. 

Address J. DAVIS WILDER 
188 260 West Randolph St., Chicago, 


THE BEST INK -WELL 
For School-desks; also the very best Blackboard Eraser 
ever invented,—both patented. Silver Medal Black- 
board Slating, in cases of various sizes makes the best 
Blackboard use. Send for circular and price-list. 
H. H. BorarincTon, Propr., Providence, R I. Also 
for sale by A. G. WHITCOMB, 73 Fulton Street, A 
for Boston. 


NORMAL. METHODS OF TEACHING. 
Dr. Epwarp Brooks, 
Principal of the State Normal School, Millersville, Pa., 
and Author of Philosophy of Arithmetic, etc. 
A Text-book om Teaching, for Normal Classes and Pri- 
vate Students. 1 colts 504. Price, $1.75. 
NORMAL PUBLIS 00., Lancaster, Pa. 


RUBE’S NUMBER CARDS. First and Second. $3a 
hundred; samples, 6c. Nicnois & HALL, 32 Brom- 
field St., or Ginn & Hearn, 13 Tremont P1., Boston. 


DIPLOMAS 


For Colleges, Academies, and Scools. 
SOMETHING NEW. 
Elegant and Appropriate Designs. 


Samples and prices furnished on application to 


WELCOME TIDINGS. 


ceipt of 


BOOK, 


Don’t fail to send for one from the following 
superior list: 


— 
By Lowry, DOANE, and BLIss. 
By P. P. Buiss. 


By KINZIE and GABRIEL. 


GOSPEL HV™NS, No.f By BuIss, SANKEY 
© 


Ne.2 GRANAHAN, an 
No.3 ) Srepsrns. 

*,* Single copies bound in boards, sent by mail on re. 
Ess cts.; $30 per hundred by express. 5 


Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, 
Manufacturing Publishers, 
Established 1830. [223 e] BOSTON, MASS. 


The Free-School System of the 


United States. | 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. | 


EVERY 


66 West Fourth St. 
CINCINNATL 0. YO! K. 
School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal, 


New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin St., Boston, 


EDUCATOR 
206 tf NEEDS. 


ANY 
LADY 


371 Broadway, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


A BOOK $1.75. 
Add 


value free, by mail. Onlv 200 left 
PROGRESSIVE PUBLISHING a 
3— 


or Gent that sends us their addreas | Tables. 

will receive something of great | ers, etc.; useful and interesting for the home 
50c, 25c, according to binding, etc. Mailed on 

and 3-ct. stamp. Endorsed by this jour- 
nal. J.W. 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. PR OBINSONEAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 


from the year 1 to 2600, with Equation and interest 
Indispensable to book-keepers, school teach- 
Prices, 


OBINSON, Author, etc.. 64 Federal St. Boston. 


MATHEMATICAL, 


Optical, Philosophical, and Chemical Apparatus. 


Our Price and Illustrated Cata- 
logue is published in four parts, 
any or all of which we mail on 
application. 


Part 1 — Mathematical Instruments 
Drawing Materials. 16” pp. 


Part 2— Optical Instruments and 
Microscopes. 144 pp. 


Part 3— Magic Lanterns and Slides, 
112 pp. 


Part 4 — Philosophical and Chemical 
Apparatus. 193 pp. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


‘a week in your own town. Terms an 
$66 free, Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portla 


d Same | $72 A WEEK. $122 day at home easily made. Costly 


outfit free. Address & Me. 


0 | of the Stories of the Bible. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Wanting a good-paying situation and a healthy out-door 
employment can secure a good permanent business by 
applying immediately to 8. 8. SORANTON & Ha 
ford, Ct.; or, JEROME B. NAMES & CO., Hillsdale, Mich, 
N. B.—Those who have engaged with us since their 


schools have closed are doing a very fine business, highly 
satisfactory to themselves in all respects. The business 
is done with the best classes, has no risk, requires but 
little capital, and is sure to pay. 226 d 


A NEW EXCITING BOOK! 
Bristling with the Wild Adventures of 


STANLEY "AFRICA! 


The only authentic and copyrighted cheap edition. 
A full history of his wonderful discoveries in Africa 
and marvellous journey down the Congo. Now selling 
faster than any other book 
or fu escription a 
Agents Wanted ! nddress HUBBARL 
BROS., Pubs., Philadelphia, Pa., or Springfield, Mass. 
This book needs no Endorzement.—Dnr. Parmer. 


AGENTS WANTED D 
DR. MARCH’S A To 
NEW BOOK, WIN 


In this new volume the popular author of Nicut 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrillin 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 

Agents will find this Book 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market. 
Terms liberal. Circulars free. Address J. C. 
MeCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 178 


MUSEMENT INSTRUCTIO 


The Spelling-Game or Word-Contest. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting and ex- 
citing Game ever published; at the same time serves as 
avaluable EpucATOR of both old and young. uniting 
the best elements of social home enjoyment. he game 
may be varied by making it Geographical, Historical, 
Authors, or Bible names, The seme may be played by 
any numbey of persons Price 25 cts., postage prepaid. 


HE ILLUSTRATED DICTIONAR 


Very Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 
Containing 674 Pages, nearly 30,000 Words. 
Orthography, Pronunciations, and Defini. 
tions accerding to the best Englishand 
American Lexicegraphers. 

This book is a complete epitome of valuable explana- 
tions and definitions of difficult —- ge and Foreign 
words, phrases, and expressions, with the correct pro- 
nunciation of each word. To introduce them, we will 
send one 50 cents, postage prepaid. 


PROGRESS PUBLISHING CO., 
371 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


tar NOTE.—We will send one Spelling Game and 
one Dictionary on receipt of 65 cents. 
(a 1 and 3-cent Stam pstaken. 3-24 


ESTERBROOK’S 


Standard and Reliable 


STEEL PENS. 


No, 444. No. 333. 


SCHOOL PRN 


MENTE 


EXTRA FINE 


School, Fine. Extra Fine. 


Manufactured of the Finest Steel 


AND 


Selected with the Greatest Care. 


Popular Numbers: 


333 444 354 128 


ata Samples and Prices to Schoool Super- 
intendents on application. 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


26 John Street, 


NEW YORK. 
3—24 


WORKS: 
Camden, N. J.. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


DIRECTORY. 


Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Lee Schools, Academies, &c. 


«COLLEGES. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
ie 4 Open to boti sexes. Address the Registrar. 


Northfield, Minn. For both 


sexes. Four courses of study. 


PREPARATORY. 
INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Pre 
or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
ENJ. F. A.M., Principal. 


SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
7 Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F.D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R.L 63 zz 


ys for Coll 
logues address 


N COLLEGE, 
J As. W.STRONG, Pres. 


TLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
/ Il. J. M. GReGory, LL.D., Regent. 
| Champa, 

LLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue 
/ 4 the ident, GEO. F, MaGoun, DD 


. 


BURY COLLEG#, Middlebury, Vt. For 
Prest., C. 


catalogue, etc., address the ULBERT. 
MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N.Y. 


/ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 


Three courses of study 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
C College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


Classical, Latin-Scientific, | li 


ee. An educated German family receives a 
limited number of studious persons wishing instruc- 
tion and constant practice in German, with board 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


‘ALE LAW SCHOOL. Re 

Post uate course (for 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 


lar course two years. 
egree of D. C. L.), two 

dress 
214 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
wey if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLACE, Concord, Mass. ZZ 
MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 66 
IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N. H.; 
chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of facil- 
ities to those an for college or the active duties of 
fe. Expenses . GEO. J. COMMINGS, M.A., Princ. 
| rts: ACADEMY. On plan of best 
Preparatory Schools. W. H. ScHUYLER, A.M., Prin. 
YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKLyn, A. M. 
HORTLIDGE SUMMER SCHOOL for Young Men 
and Boys, at Seashore, Cape May, July and August. 
Study optional. Address SwirHin C. SHORTLIDGE 
(Harvarc M.), Media, Pa, Regular school- 
year 79-80 opens at Media, Sept. 9. Send for circular. 
JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, vt., 
has superior advan’ for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 
'ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction, Ad- 
N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mase, 


Wiz NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 22 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 2% 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL BOSTON. 

WALTER Smita, Director. 

For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sezes. 
ext entrance examination, Sept. 9, 1879. 


55 zz Address E. H. RvussE.xL, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 


Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for epeunl classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 
The next entrance examination, June 26,1879. For 
circulars, address ELLEN Hypk&, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss, 
‘or Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 

SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 

‘or Teachers, with Mili Instruction and practice. 

Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan: 13; Spring 

term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 

Catalogue to RoBert ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., Ill. 181 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YouneG LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
l dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


MArLE WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Lite and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior, Revs.C.V. SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s ferry, N. H. 


CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 
advantages in Literature, Lamgenges, Science, Music, 
D ting, and Wood-Carving. DAvip H. Moore, 
-D., Prest., Cineinnati, O. 177 
LA é 

NE DIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 


mized by half the States in the Union. 
M ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


W7*4 TON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
For catalogues containing terms apply to Miss E 
M. HASKELL, Princ. 205 


LLESLEY COLLEGE Wellesley, Mass. For 
Wiestorsation and new calendar for 1378, apply to 
A L. HOWARD, President. 35 


PREPARATORY. 


MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182 zz 


DAMS ACADEMY Quince 
y, Mass. Hon. CHARLES 
Ai FRANCIS ADAMS, Chair. of ‘Managers. Fits boys for 
Talti Colleges. School year ns 9th Sept., 1879. 
sho. & year. Board, $350. Early application 
‘one made for rooms. For catalogues and 
rmation address WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 2172 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Iston St. 
Boston. , Scientific, Business, Military. The 


KINDERGARTENS. 


O77 CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 
Training School, Reorganized with full faculty. 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
ively, together with State Board of Instruction, com- 

sed of six leading Superintendents and Professors 
n the State,—six courses of lectures, one week each, 
commencing July 7, and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
Worthington from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, Princ., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 203 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers. 
WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 


REOPENED Nov. 1sT, 1878, 
7 East Twenty-Second St., New York. 
Pror. JOHN KRAUS, Princ le, 


Mrs, MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


“ Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Friébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kinde ners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinder- 
qatten is due, and her pupils have accomplished more 

han all the rest.””—Galazy. 207 tf 


SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Western Bureat of Education, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 


Messrs. KLEIN & KIMBALL, Western Publishers of 
the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS OF ED- 
UCATION. desire to announce that they have greatly 
increased their facilities for cocaring, itions for 
Teachers, and for supplying schools with Superintend- 
ents, Principals, and Assistants. Their calls come not 
only from Public Schools, but from Academies, Semina- 
ries, and Colleges, and are for Teachers of every grade, 
from the primers to the city Superintendent or College 
Professor. The Bureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
tors throughout the country, among whom are the fol 
lowing: 

NEWTON BATEMAN, Illinois, 
Prest J. L. PICKARD, lowa, 

Hon. A. D. WHITE, New York, 
Prof. D. 8S. JORDAN, Indiana, 
Prof. G. E. PaTRicK, Kansas, 
Prof. H. T. Eppy, Ohio. 

Correspondence from School-officers and Teachers 
is invited. Circulars and Application-forms will be 
sent upon request. Address 

KLEIN & KIMBALL, 
N. W. Cor. Randolph and LaSalle Sts., 


218 tf CHICAGO, ILL, 


ARD BUYERS ATTENTION! Send 13c., and 
Snowflake, Marble, Plaid, Damask, Oriental, Morn- 
ing-glory, Basket, Gold-fiake, Bird, Embossed, etc,; 
your name on every Card. HOW you can MAKE MONEY. 
Get 14 names, 13c. éach, send to me with $1 bill, and I 
will send 40 Cards to each —_ 5 
to your address, t- . ou thus mak > » 
Fox 150, I will send you an AUTOGRAPH ALBUM of 48 
es, illustrated in colors with Mottoes, Scrolls, and 
erns, a book that is having an extensive sale throughout 
the United States and Canadas. Get 10 of your friends to 
buy a 15c. Album, send me $1, and I will send the 10 
books, post-paid, for which you get $1.50, making 50c. 
Address orders for Cards or Albums to 
214 tf F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 


pares! Nancy Lee, 


— —__ 


Publishers. 


Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
We'd Better Bide a Wee, 
Janet’s Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, ee You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, ag Bf 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is aving 
Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music. ch 5 cts.; any 6 for 35 cts.3 or 13 
for 50 cts. Stamps received for ment. Address 
Publishers, Wm. H. BonER & Co., -» 1102 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 202 


JOHN A. BOYLE, 


Educational Goods and School Essentials, 
SPECIALTIES. 

Monroe’s Primary Reading Charts. a 

Cotter'e Now Anatomical Charts, 
onteith’s Geographica art. 

oslyn’s Celestial and Terr’ obes. 

Perfection Liquid Slating. BOSTON. 

Perfection Blackboards and Erasers, 200 zz 


The Common- School Question Book. 
By A. H. CRAIG. 


— 


A PRACTICAL AND IMPORTANT NATURE, 
—— SELECTED FROM — 


Text-Books of Nine Different Branches of Study. 


“ Should be in the hands of every one interested in 
Education.” 


Especially valuable to Teachers and Scholars. 


Price, $1.50. 


If you have not already secured a copy of this val- 
uable book, do so at once. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of price. Introductory 
Terms to schools furnished on application. 


For full particulars, Circulars, Terms to Agents, &c., 


send 3-cent stamp to 
Cc. W. HAGAR, 


204 (1) PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 


STANDARD WORKS FOR TEACHERS. 


The Schoo! Bulletin, monthly, 
8000 pogeats Questions, com 


YORT... 
ete, with Keys... 


Bulletin Class Record 
Bulletin Speller, and Composition-book, each.. 
Wells’s System of Penmanship, with Guide..... 
Complete Catalogue, 400 titles, to any address... 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 
219 tf Syracuse, N. Y. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 


107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 
Interlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, 
Leord’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, ete. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars, 196 zz 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 


117 and 119 State Street, CHICAGO. 


VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 

Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 

Whipple’s Animal Analysis. 

Cox's Tales of Ancient Greece. 

Kirkland’s Short History of France. 

Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 

Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publish 822 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 

Raub’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Raub,s Series of Readers (5 Nos.) 
Blair’s Bhetoric. 
'Thompseon’s Social Science and Nat’l Econ’y. 
Coates’s Young America Speaker. 

66 American Popular Speaker. 

66 Comprehensive Speaker. 
Wilcex’s Rational Philosophy and Logic. 
Elderhorst Qualitative Blow-Pipe Analysis. 


For Introduction and Exchange rates, address Pubs. 


HUNT 805 Broadway, N. Y., 

P HILLIPS & 9 Have Just lssued 

Studies in Theism. By BorpEN P. Bowne, Prof. of 
Philosophy in Boston Univ., and author of The Phi- 
losophy of Herbert S; er. 12mo, $1.75. 


The Lesson System; The Story of Its Origin and Inau- 
guration. By SIMEON GILBERT, editor of The Ad- 
vance. Flexible, 12mo, 60 cts. 

Ohautauqua Text-books. —No. 5, Greek History, by 
J. H. Vincent, D.D. No. 7, Greek Literature, by 
A.D. Vaart, D.D. Paper, 20 cts. 223 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 


24 pages 12mo. 
Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each. 


Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


00 

00 

Alden’s First Principles of Political Economy.. 75 
Bardeen’s Common-school Law......... ...... 
DeGraff’s School-room Guide...... 1 50 

— | Budget......... 
Beebe’s First Steps Among Figures.............. 1 00 
Hoose’s Studies in Articulation ................ 50 
15 

00 

06 


214 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


445 


- 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 
The General College Course, 
The Scientific Course. 
The Five Years’ Musical Course. 
Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 
Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 
The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progres- 
sive, and Best Equipped, 
HENCE THE 


MOST RELIABLE FRAILWAY CORPORATION 


OF THE GREAT WEST. 

It is to-day, and will long remain, the leading 
Railway o 
braces under one Man 
and forms the following 


the West and Northwest. It em- 
ment 2,158 miles of Road, 
unk Lines : 


rior Line, 
and Marquette Line, 


The Advantages of these Lines are: 

1. If the nger is going to or from my point in 
the entire West and North-West, he can buy his tickets 
via some one of this Company’s lines, and be sure of 
reaching his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 

2. The greater part of its lines are laid Steel Rails. 

3. It is the short line between all important points. 

4. Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest 
improvements for comfort, safety, and convenience. 

2 The oS in the West running the celebrated 
Pull. Hotel Cars between Chicago and Council Bluffs. 

6. It is the —_ Road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and St. Paul, 
Green Bay, Freeport, LaCrosse, Winona, Dubuque, 
McGregor Milwaukee. 

7. It makes connections with all lines crossing at in- 
termediate points. 

The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing, 
and should consult their interest by pur- 
chasing tickets via this line. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
—_ in the United States and Canada. 

or information, Folders, Maps, &c., not obtainable 
at Home Ticket Office, address an ent of the Co. or 


MARVIN HUGHITT, W.H.STENNETT, 
Gen’! Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
Chicago, Ill. 207 Chicago, Hil. 


The Burlington Route! 


ATCHISON, (——'TO—) And OMARA. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars. 
C., B. & Q. Drawing Room Cars. 
C.,B & Q. Dining-Cars, (Meals 75 cts.) 
Horton’s Reclining Chairs, Free. 


For all Points in 


KANSAS, COLORADO, 
TEXAS, and 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA. 


For Fares andfSleeping-car Accommodations apply to 


C. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, Chicago. 
J. Q. A. BEAN, Gen’! Eastern Pass'r Agent. 
213 JAS. R. WOOD, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Chicago. 


rv a hicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line, 
cece hicago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line, 
A hicago, Clinton, and LaCrosse Line, 
cee 'hicago, Freeport, and Dubuque Line, 
€CCAhicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis Line, 
hicago, Green Bay, 
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Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


APPLETON’S READERS 


Are the Newest, Cheapest, and Best. 
OVER HALF A MILLION SOLD 


since A ,» 1878. Exclusively ad in several 
States. Used in many of our largest cities, and 


ENDORSED BY OUR LEADING EDUCATORS. 
Be sure and see them if you want the best books. 


Mm W. HAZEN, Genl. Agt. for New England, 
226 6 Hawley Street, Boston. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 

$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 
te Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 177 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Philadel 


LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST! 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


Reading Charts, 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, 
i. THE WORD METHOD, 
By} 2. PHONIC ANALYSIS, 
3. THE A-B-C METHOD. 
30 Nos. ina Set. QEISS Inches in Size. 
On Walnut Roller. With Brackets. 


ONLY $5.00 PER SET. 
Because of their completeness, beauty, and cheapness, 
we believe that these Charts will be WANTED IN 
EVERY SCHOOL, 
G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. £. Ageni, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


a, Pa. 


223 tf 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut Philadelphia. 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientitic Books (96 pages, 
8vo), as well as special Catalogues of Books on Dyeing 
co, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popula- 
tion, etc., sent free to any address. 196 zz 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histories and Mixt’l Readers; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s Freuch Course 
Reed and Kellogg’s= Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and ee Lessous in English ; 
Hiutchison’s Physiology aad Mygicne; 
Henderson's Test- Words in Eng. Orthes., &c. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, T. T. BAILEY, Aat., 
46 Madison St.,Chicago. 23 Franklin 8t., n. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO. 
Pubs. of 36 Bromfield BOSTON. 
Greenleafs Mathematical Series 
* University Algebra (Wells). 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 
For information, address the Publishers. 
5. KE. REEDEK, Keokuk, fa.,O. LEACH, N.Y... Agts. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxiey’s Lessousin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
HMaxiey & Martin’s Elem. Bielogy, 2.00 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jouew Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
in Physics, 1.50 
Leckyer’s m. Lessousin Astronomy, 1.7 

Educational ication. 


TEACHERS 


Spending their vacation near BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
or CHICAGO, or returning from Associations through 
these places, are invited to call at 


13 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON ; 
one BOND STREET, NEW YORK; 
46 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, 


and be presented with copies of 


GINN & HEATH’S 


Latest Text-Beooks. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


sae Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warren’s Ceographies. 


New Editions for 1879, showing all the recent discov- 
eries and political changes, inc.uding 
BERLIN-TREATY CHANGES IN EUROPE, 
STANLEY’S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN ASIA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN AFRICA. 
SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR NEW ENGLAND, with 
full descriptive text and double page map for each 
State, showing all the town boun es, are in active 
preparation, and will soon be ready. 
Address the Publishers or their nearest agent: 
BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK : Wm. H. Whitney, 142 Grand St. 
208b CHICAGO: F.S8. Belden, 25 Washington St. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 


Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, #5 cts. 
Price for Exchange, « 80 cts. 


Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 


Price for Exchange, .. . . . 6Octs. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. CC. STOCKIN, 


104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 


BOoOsSTON. 
logue of their Educational Boo 

Andrew~s’ Latin Text-Books, 

Botta’s Hand-Books of Literature, 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Mardoch’s Vocal Culture, 


and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and other 
excellent books for Teachers. 211 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm’t. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster’s Dictionaries ; 
Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


zz 26 32 €oernhill, Boxton. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Schoo 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 
Ridpath’s Histories of the United States 
embra: es the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and com . 
their practical character, their novel construction, 
anon gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
and low price, place them in advance of all other draw- 
ing books. 

Ss Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of $5 and 87 Park PL, New York. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.S8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blan 


Pattersen’s Complete Compositien Books. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. 


NEW EDITION. 


_ 
4 


GET THE BEST. 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 
1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
FOUR PAGES OF COLORED PLATES. 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 
4610 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


AND A NEW 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 9710 NAMES, 


ancient and modern, including many now living, givin 
the Name, Pronunciation, Nationality, Profession, am | 


Date of each. 
Published by @. & 0, MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
> “ie ies of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75. 
of England. 

By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. . $3.50. 
Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK. 
tudents 


Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi . 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art anp EpvucaTionaL PuBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
for public schools by PRo¥F. WALTER SMITH, 


ks, including general supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 


hoels, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass, 


The Ameriean Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing ,» and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


History Series. For schools 
and . Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
lessons. 


Prang’s American Chremos. 15522 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wail Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Pelter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 


or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
180 33 Hawley Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


Maury’s Geo phies. 
Holmes’ Beaders, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry, 

ohnuston rowne’s English Literat 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 158 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 

Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 

Olmey’s Arithmetics, 


(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Celton’s New Gee phies. 
Hooker's New Physiclogy. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Hills Elem. of Rhetoric and Composi 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced, 
For terms address Ww. 4. FAU 
114 41 Street, Boston, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
And Adopted by the City of Beston, 


American Authors, 


A READING -BOOK FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 
Edited by SAMUEL ELIOT, Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Boston. 


“This volume differs from an or. Reader in 
being made up of continuous passages. use is in 
tended to increase the taste for ng and, with that, 
the power to read, both at school and at home.” 


1 vol., cloth, 412 pages. Price by mail, $1.00. 


Address the Publishers, or WM. WARE & CO., 47 
Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 223 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


faton’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Bradbury’s University Geometry. 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss’s German Grammar & Pirst-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 

Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 

Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 

Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


= = Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 181 tf 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Thee. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynuchon’s Chemical Physics, . 8.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
MicCulloch’s Mechan’i Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
By Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., Head-master of English 
High-school, Boston, and Geo. A. Walton, A.M., 
author Walton’s Arithmetics, Arithmet’! Tables,etc. 


The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
ures. Seaver & Walton. 


Wercester's New Spelling- Books. 
Correspondence solicited. 223 


JOHN WILEY & SON 


15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Now Ready. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 


NOTES ON ASSAYING AND ASSAY SCHEMES, 
By PIERRE DE P, RIcKETTs, E.M., Pu.D., 
Instructor in Assaying, School of Mines, Columbia 

College, New York. 


This little manual embodies the system of Assayin 
practiced in the School of Mines, with valuable addi- 
tions, tables, etc., and has been prepared with special 
reference to the wants of the student and practical 
assayer. Containing also Rules for the examination of 
Mines, Assayer’s Outfit, Treatment of Ores, etc. The 
work is fully illustrated, and much attention has been 
paid to the details and methods peculiar to the West, 
many of the latter having heen tested in the laboratory 
and the results given. This volume has been introduced 
asa Text Book in many of the leading Scientific Schools 
and Colleges of the United States. Price, bound in 


cloth, 83.00. Mailed and prepaid on receipt of price. 


Publishers of the 


Harvey's Readers, 
Harvey's Spellers, 
White's Arithmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
ey’s Grammars, 
Penmanship, 


sent 
154 zz 22 Soot, Terk. 


& MANSOM, Be’, Boston. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.. 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable's U. 8. History, 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton's Physics and Chemistry, 
Andrews's Manual of Constitution, 
Hepburn’s English Rhetoric, 
_ Morals and Manners, 
c. 


OTHER SERIES. 
u@™ Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on application. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


MORE LARGELY USED EN BUBI2O AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS THAN 


\ 
4 
1 
i From the Beginning of the .. Era till the 
t Present Time. By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo,| [=e 
9 
| 
P 
Hart’ | 
(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
’ Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 | 
’ The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.). § .75| 
ee The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
| 
- | 
i 
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Hoventon, Osaoop & Co.’s list of books, 
advertised on another page, includes some 
which teachers may at first regard as but 
slightly connected with education. Yet a sec- 
ond thought will satisfy every earnest teacher 
that such books as Carlyle’s Essays are of the 
most helpful kind. As Lowell says, “‘ His 
yalue as an inspirer and awakener cannot be 
overestimated.” Mr. Lowell’s own books are 
at once the most instructive and most interest- 
ing of critical works. De Quincey is an ac- 
knowledged master of English, and “ a critic of 
uncommon delicacy, . .. one of the marvels 
of English literature.”” Mr, Whipple’s critical 
essays are noble works of their kind. The 
London Spectator pronounces Mr. W. “ one of 
the most subtle, discriminating, and profound 
of critics.” The Guide-books which H., O. & 
Co, publish are not merely serviceable in the 
highest degree to tourists, but as geographical 

tteers and guides to a vast deal of tradi- 


tional and historic literature, they are equally 
valuable and entertaining. We would advise 
our readers to procure H., O. & Co.’s Descrip- 
tive Catalogue, which not only tells what their 
books contain, but by quotations shows in 
what esteem these are held by the best judges. 


In again calling attention to the “‘ American 
School Institute,”’ advertised in this paper, we 
are happy to state that its facilities have made 
it “a useful power in the land.”” Many of our 
oldest and most favored New-England institu- 


tions are ——— resorting to it whenever in 
need of teachers of exceptional skill, while the 
educators of the West and South would hardly 
know how to proceed without ‘this system of 
educational tactics’? which has been organized 
and developed by Mr. Schermerhorn. 


Porter & CoATEs have in press a work that 
will be of very great interest, “‘ The Prehis- 


toric World,” translated from the French of 
Elie Berthet, which has already passed through 
many editions in France. 


Joun WiLEY & Sons are to publish a limited 
edition (100 copies) of ‘‘ The Complete Angler’ 
of old Isaak Walton and Charles Cotton, as 


edited by Dr. Bethune, in two royal octavo 
volumes at $25. A list of subscribers will be 
published with the work. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons announce by a new 
writer, a novel which is said to show excep- 


tional originality and literary skill, and which 
will bear the title of ‘* Edel Schuyler.” 


CLAXTON, RemsEN & HAFFELFINGER are 
about to send out L. D. Ingersoll’s ‘‘ History 


of the War Department of the United States.”’ 
It gives an historical account of the department. 


R. H. ConwE 1 is writing for Lee & Shep- 
ard a “ Life of Daniel Manin,” the Venetian 
patriot. 


THE new work on “ Yale College” is pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co. It is exhaustive 
porta matters of interest connected with the 

ege. 


VARIETIES. 


— A beautiful incident in the life of Presi- 
dent Lincoln illustrates the law of kindness. 
Walking one day with his secretary, he stopped 
atalittle shrub and looked into it; then stooped 
and put his hand down through the twigs and 
leaves, as if to take something out. His sec- 
ur? said to him: ‘ What do you find there, 
Mr. Lincoln Why,”’ said he, “here isa 
little bird fallen from its nest, and I am trying 
to put it back again.” 

— Whenever a new and startling fact is 
brought to light in seience, people first say, It 
is not true,” then that “It is contrary to re- 


” 
lastly, that Everybody knew it 


~ i falveet action of our human life 
rning to revenge an injury; 
F : who forgives without further strife, 
r. is adversary’s heart to him doth tie; 
d ’tis firmer conquest, truly said, 


To win the heart than overthrow the head. 
—[Lady Elizabeth Carew, “ Miriam.” 


aa Affection can withstand very severe storms 
rigor, but not a long polar frost of down- 
right indifference. Love will subsist on won- 


an little hope, but not altogether with-| 


HOUSE ESTABLISHED 1827. 


Sixty Highest Prizes for our Unrivaled 


Medal for Progress, 


PARIS, 1878. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Medal for Merit, Vienna, 1873. 
Highest Award, Centennial, 1876. 
Five Medals, 
Two Gold Medals, Paris, 1878. 


Products. 


Vienna, 1873. 


Amer. Institute, 1878. 


PARIS, 1878. 


DIXON’S 


Patented AMERICAN 


GRAPHITE 


PENCILS. 


Do not hesitate to write to us for samples, to be mailed 
free, and a full descriptive list. 


THEY ARE ABSOLUTELY PERFECT. 
NO SCHOOL IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM. 
NO STUDIO IS FURNISHED WITHOUT THEM. : 
THEY ARE UNEQUALED FOR TECHNICAL DRAWING. 
MAKE FINER AND MORE PERFECT LINES. 
GREATER VARIETY OF SHADING FOR ART WORK. 


LEADS ARE BLACK, SMOOTH, STRONG, PLEASANT. 


Ten grades of leads, as follows, viz: 


Similar grade to the 
European stamp of 


VVS— Very very soft, (B B B) 
VS— Very soft,.... (BB) 
S —Soft,........ (Band No. 1) 
S M— Soft medium, . (H B and No. 2) 
M B — Medium black, (F) 
M— Medium, .....(H and No. 3) 
M H — Medium hard, . (H H) 
H—Hard,.......(H HH and No. 4) 
V H—Very hard, ... (HH H Hand No.5) 
VV Very very hard, (HH HHH A) 


These pencils are superior to any made in 
Europe. The leads are much finer, smoother, 
and more perfectly graded. The hard grades 
are perfect for architects, draughtsmen, and 
engineers, and the softer and medium grades 
are unequaled for art work. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Dear Sir :—I find the Dixon Graphite Artists’ Pencils 
admirable ; well adapted to clear, sharp, and delicate 


work.” Truly yours, 
D. HUNTINGTON 
Prest. Nat. Academy of Design. N. Y. 


AMERICAN BANK Nore Co., Art t., } 

NEw YORK, July 5, 187 

“From a careful trial now of several months, I am 

perfectly satisfied om. far exceed any I have ever 

used.”’ Very respec ours 

WILLIAM MAIN SMILIE, 

“ Dear Sir: —I find your Dixon American Graphite 

Artists’ Pencils smooth, free from grit, and altogether 


excellent for my work.” 
Yours obediently, FRANK BELLEW, 
National Academy of Design, N. ¥. 
PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, } 
BROOKLYN, Oct. 1, 1877. 

“ Myself and sister, in teaching our Drawing Classes, 
use your Dixon Pencils, and we prefer them to any 
other.” VIRGINIA CRANBERRY, 

Teacher of Drawing, Packer Institute. 


“ Dear Sir: — Your very excellent pencils, stamped 
Dixon’s American Graphite. Pencils, substitute the ex- 
hausted mines of Barrowdale in Cumberland. Your 
artists’ pencils are in <a and smoothness the best 
I have ever had in 

Yours truly, CONSTANTINE HERTZBERG, 

Professor of Drawing, Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I@~ Samples and full Catalogue furnished free 
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The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Webster’s Unabridged. 
NEW EDITION. 
Now added a SUPPLEMENT of over 


4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings. 


These include such as have come into use during the 
past fifteen years,— many of which have never found 
a place in any English dictionary before, 


AND A NEW 


Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES 


of meget Persons, ancient and modern, including 
many now living, giving the Name, Pronunciation, Na- 
sae Profession, and Date of each. 

(ar In meeting names in reading, how frequent) 
the thought is in mind, “‘ Who was he? Where was he 
What was he? and When was he?”’ This New Bie- 
graphise? Dictionary in Webster just answers 

ese questions in brief, 


Ne EDITION contains a Supplement of 
4610 new words and menetage 
ach new word has been selec with great care, 
and is thoroughly defined. 


ith Biographical Dictionary, now added, of 9710 
WwW 


names of 
THE BEST 
dition of the best Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage ever published. ‘ 
efinitions have always been conceded to be better 
than in any other Dictionary. 
llustrations, 3000, about three times as many as 
in any other Dictionary. 
T he Dictionary recommended by State Supt’s of 35 
States, and 50 College Presidents. 
n Schools,—about 33,000 have been placed in 
Public Schools in the U. 8. 
o's English Dictionary containing a Biographical 
Dictionary ,—this gives the 
‘ame with nunciation, Nation, Profession, and 
Date of 9710 persons. 


Published by @. & ©. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
AL80 


Wesster’s NATIONAL Pictoriat Dictionary. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 


DIPLOMAS 


Printed in the best style, and sent any distance by mail. 
Parchment, parchment paper, or cardboard, as desired. 
Send size and matter wanted, and get our estimate. 
Enclose stamp. 

N. E. SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 


31 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
and of- 


LIBRARIANS ficers 


of public, private, and Sunday 
schools. Have you seen the 
Folding Library Book - Case? 
rated upon the card plan, 
and implies a most thorough 
2é system. When open, with end 
~ sections to the wall, forms a 
neat office for the Librarian, and gives him full control 
of the Library. Closes comet: Is self-locking. The 
best thing for Public Libraries in existence. 
206 tf Address C. F. 


HILL, Hazleton, Pa. 
IR ON THE HEARTH. 
) WARMING & VENTILATION. 
SCHOOL-ROOMS A SPECIALTY. 

Pure air and an even temperature throughout. 

n fire, close stove, and warm-air furnace. 
Burns equally well hard or soft coal or wood. 
Recommended by highest scientific authorities. 


Used by Editor of the National Jour. of Education.) 
faa for descriptive circular and testimonials to 


OPEN, STOVE VENTILATING $28. 
JOHN N. ELMORE, H. E. RicHARDS, M.D. 


ELMORE & RICHARDS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Chemical i Physical 
APPARATUS, 


Bohemian, German, and French Chemists’ Glass and 
Porcelain Ware, Pure Chemicals, Minerals. ete. Cata- 
logues on application. 4 Murray St., NEW YORK. 


Judiciously invested in Wall St. 
$25 to $5000 lays the foundation for substantial 
fortunes every week, and pays an immense = 
of — by the New Capi ion System of operating 
in Stocks. Full explanation on application to ADAMS, 


Brown & Co., 26 & 28 Broad St., N.Y. 217m 

12 MUSIC $1 5 atthe NEW ENGLAND 
Lessons for Conservatory, 
Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 


world. Open all the year. 75 eminent professors. 18,000 
students since 1867. Situations secured for its uates. 
For prospectus, address E. Touryez, Music H Bostop- 


ST PUBLISHED-SENT FREE. Con- 
plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 

valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 

& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 zz 


Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 218 2a 


$777 A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
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SCHOOL 


Improved 
Reading Books 


for Schools. 


APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS, 


— BY 
ABRIS RICKOFF A. M., MARK BAILEY, A.M., 
Instr. in Elocution, Yale Coll. 


Supt. of Schools, St. Lows, Mo. Supt. of Instruct., Cleveland, 0. 
FIVE BOOKS, SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


The announcement of a series of Readers by these eminent educators at once created 
and thashars awaited the ap nce of the books, confident that they would possess ne ab ema 
which would render them superior to all other books of the kind. The result has been w ome aoe en mew 
Within three months after their cities and towns, and two P 
the series, and more than half a million copies of the 8 All ola — 

lowance for Price by 
were sold during the first year after publication. Nange.| Mail. 


a wide-spread interest, 


APPLETONS’ FIRST READER, - - 20 $0 10 $0 on 
APPLETONS’ SECOND READER, - 32 
APPLETONS’ THIRD READER, - - 42 22 70 
APPLETONS’ FOURTH READER, - . 56 31 15 
APPLETONS FIFTH READER, > - 1 00 55 


ga" Send for “ Vouchers,” Vols. I. and II. 


INCOMPARABLE 
EXCELLENCE. 


SURPASS 
ALL OTHERS, 


History of Our Country 


— FOR — 


SCHOOLS. 


-QUAOKENBOS’S AMERICAN HISTORY, 
FOR SCHOOLS. 
anied with Numerous Illustrations and Thirty-six Colored Maps. 
BY G. P. QUACKENBOS, LL.D., 
Author of “ Rhetoric,” ‘‘ Grammars,” “Histories,” <«&c, 


12 


Charming in Style. 


Accurate in Statement. 


The Model 
Copy - Books, 


— WITH — 


SLIDING COPIES. 


MODEL COPY - BOOKS, 


With Sliding Copies. 


The int “Sries of Copy- Books with Movable Copies, the superior advantages of whieh are 
wvious to be disputed. 

The 6 jeries of Copy- Books which insures rapid improvement at every stage of the 


_ ’s practice. 
ThE ory Series of Copy- Books which makes instruction in the subject of Penmanship easy, 
practical, and invariably successful. 


Price for Introduction, $1.20 per dozen, 


SUPERIOR IN 
EVERY RESPECT. 


Everywhere Successful. 


Lessons 


— IN 0UR — 


Language. 


Illustrated Lessons in our Language; 


Or, HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE CORRECTLY. 
DESIGNED TO TEACH CHILDREN ENGLISH GRAMMAR WITHOUT ITS TECHNICALITIES, IN A 
COMMON-SENSE WAY,—INTELLIGENTLY, THOROUGHLY, ATTRACTIVELY. 


BY G. P. QUACEENBOS, LL.D., 
Author of “ An English Grammar,” “ First in Composition,” “ Rhetoric,” “ School Histories of 
the United States,” “‘ A Natural Philosophy,” etc. 
16mo, 180 pages. - > - - Price, 55 cents. 


LANCUACE LESSONS FOR LITTLE LEARNERS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


WORDS, AND HOW TO PUT THEM TOGETHER. 


ry f HARLAN H. BALLARD, 
Principal of Lenox High School, Lenox, Mass. 


ENDORSED 


by the 


BEST INSTRUCTORS. 


Harkness’ s 


Latin Series. 


» 


An Introductory Latin Book, intended as an Elementary Drill-book on the ae 


and Principles of the Language. - 110 
A Latin Grammar, for Schools and Colleges. Revised edition. 12mo. - - 1 30 
The Elements of Latin Grammar, for Schools. - - - - - 110 
A New Latin Reader. With References, Suggestions, Notes, and Vocabulary. 110 
A Practical Introduction to Latin Composition. For Schools and Colleges. 1 30 
Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. With Notes, Dictionary, etc. 1 30 
Cicero's Select Orations. With Notes, Dictionary, ete. - - - - 1 50 


THE 
UNIVERSAL 


STANDARD. 


Krusi’s Free-hand, 


FREE-HAND AND INVENTIVE. 


SYNTHETIC SERIES. 
(Prim: y.) Your Books, each 15 cts. Manual, 65 cts. 


INDUSTRIAL. 


A Series of Flat Designs for Calico and other 
Print Wall Pa’ 


Poe r, Laces, Silks 
Cashmeres, and the like. B HAS. KASTNER, 


The only System 


ANALYTIC SERIES. 
Ti ti d (xi Six Books, cach 22 cts. Manual, 65 cts.| Sie Books, of Technology. 
nven we, an PERSPECTIVE SERIES 
A Series of Relief Deésigus, representing Archi- 
4 Books, each 25 cts. Manual, 65 cts.| tectural and Sculptural Ornaments, and then Histori- Systematically Treated 
Eo cal Development. By 8. E. CLEAVES, Prof of Draw- : 
ms .°. SNCED PERSPECTIVE AND ing and Designing, Cornell Univ. Hight Books; per 
our : Nos. 1 an Ser 
Nos. 3 and 4, 35 cts, each; Manual, 65 cts. BY Toatractor ta 
‘|GREEN’S PRIMARY DRAWING CARDS. we ional 
Dr “4 For Slate and In vet, $2.00 A Thoroughly Educatio 
Price, oar Part, 13 cts, Univ. Nine per 
Cornell’s New Geographies and Outline Maps. Appletons’ Arithmetics. 
Quackenbos’s Histories, Rhetoric, and Natural Philosophy. POPULAR 
S tandard Morse’s Zoology. Primers of Science, History, and Literature. (25 vols.) 
Lockyer’s Astronomy. Huzley and Youmans'’s Physiology. and 
Wi Jes Youmans’s Chemistry. Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 
07 ° Youmans’s Botanies. Harkness’s First Greek Book. SUCCESSFUL. 


Standard German, French, Spanish, and Italian Text-Books, etc. 


Our educational list embraces standard works in ev department of study, and for ev ade . . * 


a prompt response. Catalogues, circulars, etc., mailed free on application. 


pondence from 


Or either of our Agents: 


M. W. HAZEN, 6 Hawley St., ars Mass. 


C. BAILEY, Rochester, N. Y. 


w. 
S J. DRINKWATER, Williamsport, Penn. 
w. 


H. SOPER, Baltimore, Md. 
©. E. LANE, 61 Washington 


St., Chicago, Ill. W. P. HIX, Columbia, 8. C 


HIRAM HADLEY, 


PORTER, {Asta for Wisconsin. | 61. Washington 


JOHN GOODISON, Agent for Michi 
ABRAM BROWN, ‘Agent for No. Illixols. 


C. BECKINGTON, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Corres- 


or text-books, whether of our own publication or otherwise, will meet at all times with a cordial welcome and 


D. APPLETON & CO., 549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


JOS. VAN HOLT NASH, Atlanta, Ga. 
D. W. PROCTOR, Huntingdon, Penn. 
S. HOLDEN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
_ C. B. RUGGLES, 319 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
J. A. M. PASSMORE, Pottsville, Penn. 
GEO. P. BROWN, Toledo, Ohio. 
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